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(ORIGINAL) 
ARTICLE LXXVI. 
Death Penalty in Michigan. 


SeveRAv inquiries have been made of us relative to Michigan. ‘This 
is the only State where the gallows is abolished. ‘The report now is 
that public sentiment does not sustain the change, and that even the 
Grand Jury recommend the re-enactment of the law. 

Before us is a very interesting letter from one who is familiar with all 
the facts. 

It may be well before introducing it to remark that several papers 
have seized on this state of things in Michigan, as though a great tri- 
umph was gained. Among the presses which have seemed to derive 
the most consolation from the hope-of the restoration of the gallows, 


are the Christian Observatory and Christian Witness. ‘The former be- 


longs to the Orthodox, the other to the Episcopalians. cred 

In another place will be found the articles from these two periodicals. 
The reader will see the spirit with which we have to contend. We re- 
gret exceedingly that men in arguing on this subject, should have no bet- 
ter ground than simply to quote Michigan. Why not come up to the 
work, and seize on our main arguments? It matters not much after all, 
whether a State gives up or adopts the gallows. We expect such fluc- 
tuations in the progress of things. It does not prove the penalty to be 
right or wrong. ‘Tuscany once abolished Cagital Punishment. Bona- 
parte restored the law, not because it had a good or bad effect, but merely 
to have a uniform law in all his dominions. About a year ago, the pen- 
alty was again abolished. ‘The decree went forth, and the people ran 
and seized the gullotine and committed it to the flames. And the bells 
rang a merry peal. Now it does not prove Capital Punishment to be 
right or wrong, simply because a kingdom abolishes the Jaw, then re- 
enacts it, then again abolishes it. Yes. But it may be said it proves 
that the experiment does not work well. Experiment! Good heavens? 
Has not the gallows been tried for ages? Does it not now exist in every 
State in the Union, save Michigan? Look at our own State. ‘Take 
even the city of Boston. The following now lies before us:— 


Crime tn Boston.—The Journal states that the number of prisoners in Lev- 
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erett street jail yesterday morning, was one hundred and fifty-four, more than 
two-thirds of whom are foreigners. ‘This is the largest number of prisoners ever 
confined at one time in any jail in this State, and is more than double the number 
ever confined at any one period prior to ten years ago. 


Yet in that very jail there has been for some months a man waiting 
for the hour of his execution! There are now about seven capital of- 
fenders confined within the walls of that very jail. Now what good 
does the gallows do? It may be said that public sentiment is such that 
the penalty cannot be executed. Well then, take it from your statute 
book. Nothing can be more demoralizing than to have a law which 
does violence to public sentiment. But we are extending our remarks 
too far. We have in our possession the vote of Michigan, which it 
might be well to give the reader. It is now about two years since the 
law was abolished. The vote stood thus:— 


Yeas. Nays 
SENATE, 12 4 
House, 21 14 
33 18 


Such was the vote in the Michigan Legislature. Whether the law 
will again be re-enacted we cannot of course know. We trust our read- 
ers will mark the observations of our friend in regard to the influence of 
the war-spirit. What else could be expected? But to the letter: — 


LETTER FROM REV. J. STEBBINS, 


Detroit, Michigan, Nov. 1848. 

Br. Spear: 

This being the chief place of the only State in the Union that has fully 
abolished Capital Punishment, all eyes are turned hither to witness the 
effect of the experiment. Any thing therefore emanating from this 
quarter is seized with eagerness by friends and foes of this great reform. 

How singular that such a reform should have foes among christians!) 
Some time since, I received a Jetter asking for information concerning a 
report that had gone out that murder was increasing in Michigan on ac- 
count of the abolition of the Death Penalty. I have thought it best to 
give what information I have, through the organ of Prison Reform, for 
the gratification of all interested, and hope my friend who addressed 
me will excuse me in thus doing, and overlook the long time that has 
elapsed since the receipt of his letter. 

irst. The Report that murder is on the increase in Michigan in con- 
ay pene of the abolition of the Death Penalty. 

t is true that such Repo has gone out. ‘he Rev. Dr. Duffield de- 
clared, in his place (the sa®red desk) that this was so. It is true that a 
clamor has been raised in favor of hanging, with the Rey. Dr. Duffield, 
chief speaker. He it was, who, before one year had passed away afte: 
Capital Punishment was abolished, on the very first possible pretext of- 
fered by the occurence of murder, raised in the pulpit, the cry of alarm 
because men were no more christianized to death on the gallows. And 
is it true that this Divine has such a keen relish for hanging that he is 
not willing that mistaken Philanthropists” should save alive the poor 
murderer one short year? Why dear sir, you have hung men for cen- 
turies, and yet there was not an end to murder. ‘Then why lay the first 
murder committed under a milder law to that law? According to your 
logic a most fearful account must be rendered by previous law-makers; 
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for if law is responsible for crime in one case, it is in the other also. 
Look to it then, ye gallows defenders, that no murders are committed 
under your bloody laws, for Dr. Duffield holds laws responsible for 
crimes committed under them. 

Second. The Facts. What are the facts? 

A number of murders have been committed in Michigan since the ab- 
olition of the Death Penalty. Whatthen? Are these justly chargeable 
upon the operation of the law? No attempt has been made to show 
that the law has been the leading cause or the immediate influence that 
has led to a single murder. No murderer has been named who slew his 
brother simply because he would not be hung for it. So far from this, 
Dr. Duffield, in the same sermon in which he asserts the change in the 
law to be productive of murder, arraigns rum as the prolific source of 
crime, and calls for laws prohibiting its sale. 

Rum is indeed the great source of crime. It has had a ready hand in 
the recent murders in Michigan. So far as I have been able to learn it 
has been the grand agent in bringing about the deeds of death that have 
so shocked the sensibilities of the people the past year, and given the 
friends of the gallows an opportunity to raise a cry in its behalf. Oh! 
how unjustly! 

Out of the five murders that called out Dr. Duffield in defence of 
hanging, (Oh! what atreat for reverend sight! five men hung! What 
a pity so many should escape the gallows!) | have been able to gather 
reliable information of but three. Of these, one was committed in a 
drunken spree. Another by a man on his way from the rum sellers, 
where he was fitted for the deed, and the third by an ignorant, depraved 
being under the influence of lust and jealousy. This man, though the 
cry was raised that he acted with the law in view, was, by his attendin 
officer believed to be under the dominion of the blackest passions an 
influenced by no law. Ihave never heard it authoritatively declared 
that he murdered with the idea of only being imprisoned, in his mind, 
as an incentive thereto. Twomen are now under arrest for murder, 
waiting trial. One of these is a colored man who is charged with mur- 
dering a man for whom he was at work, and with whom he had a quar- 
rel. ‘This man kept liquor, drank and furnished his help with it. The 
negro says the man was accidentally killed by stepping under his axe 
while in the act of falling, The main evidence against him is the num- 
ber and character of the wounds inflicted. 

The other case must be decided, so far as I have been able to learn, 
by oe circumstantial evidence, and furnishes a strong argument against 

anging. 
hird. Another cause of crime is the war-spirit, that has been fan- 
ned into a devouring flame all over the country. 

This alone is sufficient to account for the prevalence of murder, For 
two years the energies of this great nation have been devoted to war. 
Men have been paid to take the lives of their fellow beings. Statesmen 
have encoura ed the bloody work. Honor and glory have fallen upon 
those engaged in it. Even ministers have sanctioned it, while the peo- 
ple have huzzaed to the victors of the battle fields, till the war-spirit 

as inspired multitudes of all classes. Is it any wonder then that the 
vicious, the unprincipled and the revengeful, thus invited to and encour- 
aged in scenes of carnage, should return ripe for murder? Will it not 
be true so long as nations encourage murder at wholesale for injuries 
received, that individuals will murder in detail for thesame reason? And 
if'an exhibition of a nation’s power in war, in killing with the swerd, 
fosters the spirit of murder in individuals, what must be the effect of a 
people’s power exhibited upon the gallows in killing with the rope, but 
murder and crime? 

N. 8 VOL. I, NO. V.—0O. S VOL. III, NO. XL. 17 
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Fourth. Detroit has been made the rendezvous of warriors during 
the bloody transactions in Mexico. Here the soldiery of the whole 
State was mustered into service, and here the survivors of the war re- 
turned to be paid for their deeds of valor, and to be honorably discharg- 
ed from service. Here the battle ery aroused our youth to arms, and 
the flattering promises of promotion, honor and glory, displayed along 
the victorious march of the patriot soldiery, lured them on to deeds of 
death, at which humanity shudders. And here they returned, familiar- 
ized with works of blood, to boast of the numbers slain and teach oth- 
ers to lightly value human life. Here then it might be expected crime 
would most prevail. ‘This has been the case. Theft, burglary, and 
murder have become alarmingly prevalent. Of seven murders commit- 
ed in the State five were in this city and immediate vicinity; and one in 
a village but twenty-five miles distant, and connected by a rail road. 
Here isa problem for Dr. Duffield to solve. If the law doing away 
with hanging has caused an increase of murder, how comes it that al- 
most the whole influence of that law is felt in this city, while the whole 
State besidle produces scarcely an instance of Capital crime? 

Fifth. A case showing that the law does not incite to murder. 

A most glaring case of attempted murder occurred in this city during 
a recent session of the Court. It was by a female who laid in wait for 
her victim—a prisoner on trial—for several hours, and finally attempted 
to shoot her enemy. It was found on examination that this woman had 
prepared two well loaded pistols, with the determination of committing 
murder with one of them and suicide with the other; and that too in 
broad day-light, in the court house. The particulars of this case, when 
developed, will show that murder is the offspring of passions that, when 
inflamed know not law or fear of any consequences. 

I am persuaded that but little influence can be brought to bear upon 
the murderer at the awful moment when the crime is committed. He is 
then too generally under the sway of maddened passions to reflect upon 
what heis about. ‘The most we can do for him is to secure him from 
the power and possibility of repeating his sin and leave time and kind- 
ness to subdue and reform him. ‘This we cannot do if he is put to 
death. ‘The only preventive of murder is such an education as will pre- 
vent the individual from becoming a slave to unbridled lust and passion. 
This cannot be done by hanging exhibitions. Hence the gallows can be 
of no use in the prevention of crime. 

Sixth. The abolition of the gallows in Michigan an experiment. 
Will it succeed? 

It most certainly will, sooner or later. It may be reinstated, in conse- 
quence of the clamor now being raised in its favor. It may be the ex- 
periment has been attempted without proper preparation of the public 
mind, Society has so long acted, in criminal jurisprudence, upon the 
principle of rendering stripe for stripe, that the reformatory law of kind- 
ness progresses but slowly. Religionists have too generally become wed 
to a system that recognizes punishment as an end of transgression and 
not a means of reformation, to yield without a protracted struggle, that 
great exponent of their views—the gallows. But the time will come 
when all human legislation will have in view the good of Society, and 
the reformation of criminals, in imitation of the Great Ruler, who only 
ponishes to reform. ‘Then the gallows will be no more. ‘Then even 
murderers will be forgiven by all who pray God to forgive them. A 
glorious time! Anda blessed work for men to perform in bringing it 
about. 





PaTHER. 


Son. 


JalLeER. 


Paisoner. 


(ORIGINAL.) 


The Condemned and Reprieved. 


A SCENE IN PRISON. 
BY MRS. C. W. DENISON. 


Father and Son. 
‘* Where are you, William ?” 


“ Pather, come not near; 
\ wretched felon, not your boy, is here ; 
He is all shackled— fettered to the stone ; 
The heavy rivets, cankering the bone ; 
His arms worn fleshless—limbs, all shrunken, weak ; 
My father, come not hither—do not speak ; 
Or if you do—oh ! call me, not your son, 
For I am: ruined—lost—undone—undone. 
You cannot call me child again—not thine— 
For crime has stained this poor, weak, soul of mine.” 


“*My poor, poor boy!” 


**Oh! father—can you weep ? 
I cannot shed one cooling tear—ana sleep 
Has flown my blood-stained couch—al] night I moan, 
‘Why hast thou left me,God? 1 am alone !’ 
Look at my brow ; you shudder ; is it changed ? 
And all my brain is burning, and deranged ; 
I know my eye is sunken, for I feel 
The hollow circle, like a band of steel. 
My God !—my agony—my agony ! 
With this despairing heart—I cannot die. 
And ere to-morrow’s dawn. OJd man look there ; 
What see you dangling in this stifling air? 
It pales your brow ; no wonder o’er my own, 
The drops, almost of blood, are flowing down. 
My father—give me one consoling thought, 
And I will bless you. though I feel it not.” 


“ Pray, my poor boy.” 


‘* Pray, pray, I cannot pray ; 
I've striven, heaven knows how hard to-day ; 
But mixed, confused, within my tired brain 
Are prayers, and gibbets, coffins, death and pain. 
No—no; I cannot pray ; | have not time ; 
For I am thinking alway of my crime. 
To go without repentance to my God , 
With blood upen my soul ; a heavy clod 
Of humau blood—that these—these hands have spilt ; 
What die—all covered with remorse and guilt ? 
Oh! let me live—could I but live, I'd be 
A slave in midnight mines, beyond the sea ; 
Or fee] these chains, till every bone should wear 
A passage through the flesh—and white, and bare, 
Grit ’gainst the iron—oh ! for life—for life.” 


* Your child is here—and yonder is your wife.” 


** My wife—my Mary—ob! Almighty One; 
Aud has it come to this—a murd’rer’s son? 
Thou little one—with thy pure, shiny tresses, 
That even the wind caressing, softly blesses ; 
To have men call thee by that crne] name, 
And littie children lisp thy father’s shame ! 


Come to me, Mary, thou art still my wife, 
Still—still I gaze on thee—my own—my life 





The Sewing Girl’s Song. 


I love you, Mary, though a felon now, 
Nay—kiss me not upon this gullty brow, 

Iam not worthy of thy sinless vow. 

I am forsaken of my God—wilt thou 

Yet stay by me— my guilty sorrow share ? 
Look at that aged man with whitened hair ; 
Gaze on this little child— so pale—so fair ; 
These have I stricken—infancy—and age, 
Beauty, and youth, and now— this narrow cage 
Holds me a few brief hours, and then on high, 

I shall be dangling ’twixt the earth and sky. 
To-morrow—oh ! to-morrow ! God of light— 
*T will make me mad—but one short, wretched night, 
Then to go forth, beneath a deadly ban, 

And die unpitied, by my fellow man. 

Wrench off these loathsome irons ; I will fal! 
Into perdition at no hangman’s call. 


JaILER. “A pardon !” 
WIFE. “ Mercy—pardon |” 


PaTHER. * Oh! my boy! 
I fear for him; he cannot bear this joy; - 
He cnce was gentle—he is not ali base— 
This way—the light—- how thin his ghastly face.” 


WIFE. ““ My husband—you are saved—you shall not die.” 
FATHER. * My child; my poor, lost child—you shal] not die’” 
PRISONER. “Glory to God! praise God ! I shall not die.” 
CHILD. ‘* Father—the Jailer says you shall not die.” 


PRISONER. ** Now I can pray ;”’ and kneeling on the floor, 
He gazes upwards, with a rapturous awe ; 
Sobs burst his bosom ; tears rain down his cheek, 
And long drawn groans his sudden raptures speak ; 
His wife beside him, with her meek head bowed 
Upon his shoulder, moans, and weeps aloud, 
His little child, half ’wildered, gazes round, 
Then, sobbing, sinks upon the stony ground. 
The grey-haired father walks the narrow cell, 
“>Tis well,” he whispers, “oh ! my God ’tis well.” 
Their joys the jailer’s wonted frown disarms, 
He turns ; leaves father, wife and child, clasped in each other's arms. 





The Sewing Girl’s Song. 


, 


Wan and weary—sick and cheerless— Work we ever—pay is scanty, 
By a feeble taper’s light, Scarce enough to gain us bread ; 
Sat and sang the never-tearless, Starving in the midst of plenty, 
At the dreary dead of night; Better far we all were dead ! 
The burden of her lay For ’tis work, work away, 
Was work, work away ; By night and by day ; 
Through the night and the day, Oh. *tis work, work eway, 
Was work, work away. We've no time to play. 


We are many in the city Hearts are breaking, souls are sinking, 
Who the weary needle ply, *Neath the heavy load they bear ; 
None to aid, and few to pity, _ Yet live Curistians never thinking 
Though we sicken down and die ; What our many sorrows are ; 
But ’tis work, work away, While we work, work away, 
By night and by day ; By night and by day ; 
Oh, ’tis work, work away, While we work, work away, 
We've no time to pray. With scarce time to pray ! 











(ORIGINAL.) 
ARTICLE LXXVI. 
The City’s Poor. 

BY MRS. H. J. LEWIS. 


Ovr attention is frequently called to the low prices awarded to female 
labor in our large cities, and the subject is one which draws largely upon 
the sympathies of the philanthropic. While fashionable dress-makers 
demand one dollar and twenty-five cents per day, or hire a room, em- 
ploy apprentices and receive from three to ten dollars for making one 
dress, the above mentioned apprentices give six months’ time, boarding 
themselves, and in some establishments are never allowed to see a dress 
fitted, it being disagreeable to customers. : 

I believe it is considered next to an impossibility for a woman to clothe 
and board herself with the profits of plain sewing, and our Intelligence 
Offices are filled with applicants, mostly Irish, for situations in families. 

Now, while our cities are overflowing with male and f male seekers 
for profitable employment, how is it with our thriving, pleasant villages? 
Just step into an Intelligence Office and inquire for a servant to go a few 
miles into the country. Out of a hundred waiting ones, destitute of 
money and friends, you may find some half-dozen who are willing to 
forgo the attractions of the city and bury themselves in the comfortable 
farm houses of our pleasant country towns. I have tried the experiment 
and know the truth of my statements. A few of the poorest, tempted by 
the offer of high wages, having experienced the difficulty of obtaining a 
place where servants are so plenty, will consent to go into the country 
tor the Summer months, but even they cannot be induced to pro~ 
long their exile through the Winter. 

There are many excuses offered for this state of affairs, such as ** the. 
loneliness of the country,” ‘‘ the separation from the few who are dear 
to them in this strange land, and as in the case of the Irish, “‘ their un-. 
avoidable absence trom the churches of their faith?” ‘These objections 
would have more weight were the calls for servants loudest from places. 
far distant from the great cities. ‘They are in the greatest demand in 
those towns connected with the emporiums by rail-roads and stages and 
where the means of access to their churches and friends are easy and 
cheap. On the whole, is it better for them to suffer in the cities or en- 
joy allthe necessaries of life, with a small amount of labor, compara- 
tively. in the country? 

In a large village near whie& | have dwelt within a short period, there 
was not a person in need of charity, and not one who would go out to do 
a day’s work. Apparently exercising much condesctnsion, one Irish 
woman would wash a few clothes, provided they could be sent to her 
and sent for when done, but she was quite indifferent on the subject and 
her work was performed accordingly. ‘ Why,” said I to a friend who 
looked thoroughly fatigued, ‘‘ why do you not hire your bard work done 
for you?” ‘ Because I cannot without sending two and a half miles in 
the morning for a woman and sending her back in the evening. This 
enly leaves her about half a day’s time, and we are obliged to pay her 
full price, city wages) and trouble some one to tackle the horse twice 
during the day; and knowing our dependence upon her, she takes ad. 
vaatage and «loes ma little after all.” 

1 2 
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There was but one dress-maker “ in all the region round about,” and 
she, not feeling compelled to labor but a small portion of the time, gene- 
rally felt most indisposed for work when most needed, so that we were 
dependent upon the city even to the cutting and fitting of a morning 
dress. Having hed my patience quite exhausted in waiting for the in- 
dependent seamstress, | set off on a three miles’ journey in search of one 
who was considered quite famous. She received me with the pride of a 
duchess, and informed me that she did not go out to work, and would 
not take tho dress home to make, as that was her resting season, and 
she had all the customers she wished to serve. Her lowest price for a 
plain dress was three dollars. 

Now, is it not a little provoking that people loiter about a city, and 
suffer and complain, instead of going where labor waits for willing 
hands and where her compensation is generous? 

Where do the emigrants locate themselves who swarm to our shores 
in beggarly condition? In crowded cities, where want stares them per- 
petually in the face, where they have been found, twenty or more in 
one room, breathing pestilential air, and needing the crust with which 
the farmer feeds his swine. Foreigners in the country are quite a curi- 
osity, though there they have’a chance at least of comfortably providing 
for themselves and families. It is often found very difficult to hire a 
man to doa few day’s work about a farm, such as eutting wood, laying 
stone walls, and digging a drain occasionally. After riding perhaps a 
circuit of ten miles to find a mechanic, he comes after a few weeks de- 
tay and commences your job, and ten chances to one, leaves it for an- 
other few weeks, in answer to the beseeching appeals of your neighbors, 
who are as much troubled as yourself. to get a roof shingled, or a closet 
inade. 

Among countless benevolent societies, I should be pleased to see one 
formed to enable some of our poorest citizens to locate themselves in 
country villages. Much good I am sure might be done in this way, and 
country life rendered much more pleasant to those who flee from the 
marts of gain, with their dust and confusiom, to the quiet and beauty 
which Nature lavishes upon our beloved land. 





Winter. 


* Winter ! 
I love thee—all unlovely as thou seemst, 
And dreaded as thou art 
I crown thee King of ultimate delights, 
Fire-side enjoyments, home-born happiness, 
And all the coinforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturbed retirement, and the hours 
Of long, uninterrupted evening, know.’ 


‘“‘ Let winter come!’’ says a contemporary; “let it come since it does 
not visit us without a smile, or throw its frost around us, without a ge- 
nial consolation. 

There is, then, a cordiality in frost and snow; they soften down the as- 
perity of our nature, and give a kindlier, a more liberal tone to our feel- 
ings. Who is not fond of his own fireside? Who does not acknowl- 
edge the superior sociability of the winter evening? Then, who is 
there, who does not like to stir the fire? What a host of speaking re- 
flections rush upon one’s memory, while seated in an easy elbow or 
rocking chair, beforej a glowing coal fire! The head is never so full of 


ideas, the imagination is never so fertile, as while enjoying the comforts 
of a cheerful hearth.” 












(ORIGINAL) 
ARTICLE LXXVII. 
The Troublesome Neighbors. 


BY MRS. M. A. LIVERMORE. 





























‘An, good morning, neighbor Taylor! Fine weather, this, for hay- 
ing! You’ve got a heavy piece of grass here to cut.” And the speaker, 
a stout, athletic man, with a scythe swung over his shoulder, advanced 
to the fence of the mowing lot, and resting one foot upon the rails, and 
leaning with the unoccupied arm upon the top of the fence, seemed 
meditating a little gossip, or nei bherky chit-chat. 

“Yes, yes, beautiful weather!” replied Mr. ‘Taylor, ceasing his em- 
ployment, and wiping his scythe-blade with a handful of the newly-cut 
grass, ‘‘and [’m out bright and early, trying to make the most of it while 
it lasts. ‘Make hay while the sun shines,’ is the old proverb, you 
know.” 

*'That’s it, sir,” was the rejoinder. ‘*A few more of these hot days 
will carry us through haying. But how happens it that you are at work 
alone? I hired all the hands [ could raise, and mean to wind up by to- 
morrow night, if the weather holds good.” 

**[ haven’t much help, and what | have doesn’t get on the g-ound 
very early. I tried to ies the Lawrences to-day, but James couldn’t, | 
and Dick wouldn’t come, and so I had to do without them.” i 

** And I should rather do without, than with them, if I were you. I 
never want one of those Lawrences to come within gun-shot of me, the 
ugly dogs. ‘To live in the to-vn with themis enough. By the way, sir, 
have you heard that Dick is going to move into that house opposite 
your” 

*‘ Ab! Dick shifts about some doesn’t he? But that house isn’t ten- 
antable. It leaks, the sills are rotting away, the plastering has fallen off, 
the chimnies smoke, ard there isn’t a window in it that hasn’t broken 1 
panes.”’ ‘| 

** Just the place, then, for Dick and his family. I wouldn’t rent them 4 
a decent house of mine, unless | wanted it ruined. I pity you, if you " 
are going to have him for a neighbor. You'll find him a hard customer, | 
1 can tel yall 

‘Oh! I don’t know,” replied the charitable Mr. Taylor; “ Dick isn’t : 
the worst fellow that ever lived. His bark is worse than his bite, you a 
may depend. A great deal is said against him, but you can’t believe all ‘ 
that you hear.” ; a 

“A great deal is said against him!” repeated Mr. Watson; “I tell 
you he is Satan’s own child—the very worst scape-grace that ever went 
unhung. He is a complete nuisance wherever he lives, and generally 
gets turned out of every house he hires. Nobody lives near him in 
peace, and as for his boys, all I have got to say is, that they’ll swing on 
the gees before they are men, unless they mend their ways.” 

** Pm sorry to hear such an account of them, friend Watson; and it cer- 
tainly isn’t pleasant to think of having such people for neighbors. How- 
ever, | hope there'll be no difficulty.” 

‘* But there will be, I can tell you, and that in Jess than a month after 
Dick comes into your neighborhood. He has bet an oyster supper with 
some of the rummies at the tavern, that ‘ you and he will fight like the 
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devil,’ to use his own expression, before you have lived neighbors a 
month. And I can promise you, if you don’t quarrel, it won’t be for 
lack of provocation.” 

** Ah!” half laughed Mr. Taylor; ‘I’m afraid Dick will lose his bet. 
It takes two to quarrel, and I’ve no time to spare in wrangling.” 

** Well, we shall see! ‘ forewarned, forearmed,’ as the saying is; if I 
were in your place I should give the scamp to understand, that if he 
went to playing me any of his scurvy tricks, I would prosecute him to 
the full extent of the law for every offence. I’d teach him a lesson he’d 
remember, I know.” 

«I shall try to,” mildly replied Mr. Taylor.’ ‘* But I hope there will 
be no occasion of difficulty on either side.” 

** Well, | hope so too; but we shall see. It will be no fault of Dick’s 
or his brats, if there isn’t however.” And so saying, Mr. Watson de- 
clared “he must be about his haying,” and bidding his neighbor ‘* good 
morning,” walked on, half angry with Mr. ‘Taylor for not sympathiz- 
ing in his abhorrence of Dick, and half hoping that his predictions con- 
cerning the poor fellow might be so far verified, as to convert Mr. Tay- 
lor to his way of thinking of the troublesome, lawless outcasts. 

Dick Lawrence was one of those Ishmaels of society, whose hand 
seems to be against every man, and against whom every man’s hand is 
turned. Born of poor, ignorant. degraded parents, he had grown up 
into manhood wild, untutored, and rough as a savage. When of an age 
to work, he had been bound to one of the wealthy families of the town, 
where his ignorance, roughness, and uncouthness called forth many a 
rude jeer, an unfeeling taunt, and nut unfrequently, a heavy blow. 
These completely nullified the small amount of instruction in morals 
and manners that he received now and then, and infused into a nature, 
deeply sensitive, a feeling of bitterness towards any one whom he deem- 
ed his superior. This, at last, became a permanent characteristic of 
the wild lad; so that any one better educated than himself, wealthier, 
more esteemed or more beloved became a mark for his mischievious 
propensities to play upon. 

Robbing of hen-roosts, plundering of melon-patches and fruit-trees, 
worrying of pet dogs or cats, teazing of children and the like pranks, 
were some of the ways in which he paid off in boyhood, the grudge he 
owed society for its scorn and neglect, and as he advanced to manhood 
his feats were on a larger scale, and more troublesome. Many a time was 
a yoke of oxen, or a herd of cows found, at morning, browsing in a 
corn field, or grazing in a mowing lot; or the rooting occupant of the 
sty was transferred to the thrifty garden, or the potatoe field; or a bon- 
fire was made of a hay-stack in the evening, or a wood lot was fired at 
noonday; and though every body was certain that Dick Lawrence was 
at the bottom of the mischief, and though anathemas loud and deep were 
heaped upon his head, yet the villanny was so slyly executed that the 
rogue always escaped detection. Much, to be sure, was laid to the poor 
fellow’s charge of which he was not guilty; for he was the scape-goat 
of the town, upon whom every body’s sins were fathered; but it must be 
confessed that he was deeply and frequently in fault, and that without 
fear or favor, he played off malicious tricks upon all who fell in his 
way. 

When twenty-one, or thereabouts, he, strangely enough, persuaded a 
pretty, respectable girl to become his wife, poor and ignorant like him- 
self, but naturally amiable and intelligent. It was hoped that her influ- 
ence would smooth down the rough excrescences of his nature; but this 
expectation was sorely disappointed; and it was soon rumored that the 
young wife experienced her share of the ill-treatment her husband be- 
stewed so largely on buinan kind. 
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Years passed away, and the three boys of Dick, who were veritable 
‘chips of the old block,’ and who,seemed to inherit all that was mis- 
chevious and disagreeable in their father, became a most formidable 
trio, and were the terror of the neighborhood wherever they chanced to 
live. Added to this, their father had formed intemperate habits, and be- 
come more boisterous than ever, while his dislike of all whom he deem- 
ed his superiors became more virulent and active. It was not vey 
therefore, that the Lawrences became decidedly unpopular, and that 
their residence in a decent neighborhood was a circumstance most de- 
Vvoutly to be prayed against. Mr. Watson was not alone im his pity for 
Mr. Taylor, nor was he the only one who exhorted the latter to “let 
Dick and his brats know their place,” even if it became necessary to 
bring the strong arin of the law to bear upon them. 

It cannot be denied that Mr. Taylor deprecated greatly the removal 
of the wild family into the dwelling opposite his; bat then he and his 
household were peaceable, to a proverb, friendly, and well-disposed, 
and “4 dared hope for better things from the Lawrences than others re- 
ceived. 

**And perhaps we may do them good,” was the christian-like sug- 
gestion of the good man that evening, as he and his family were discuss- 
ing the matter together; ‘* we will treat them as neighbors, and will ob- 
serve all the civilities of life in our intercourse with them. You, wife, 
must call immediately on Mrs. Lawrence, and invite her here. George 
and Henry, you must ask the Lawrence boys to ride with you when you 
go to mill, to the post office, or the Village, and take them with you fish- 
ing or gunning, and treat them as you would other boys; while Fanny 
anc Lucy will show their playthings to little Nelly Lawrence, and give 
aus they can spare of them, and share with her their cake and 
candy.” 

To this Mrs. Taylor heartily assented, the boys, who were high-spirit- 
ed and impetuous, shrugged their shoulders, and scowled, while Fanny 
- ey started off instantly to their play-house, to hunt up a present 

or Nelly. 

The first week of the residence of the Lawrences in their new home 
passed along well enough; the suggestions of Mr. Taylor were acted 
upon, and the rude neighbors seemed “ taken all aback,” by the civili- 
ties shown them, and at a loss how to account for them. Mrs. Taylor 
and the little girls, Fanny and Lucy, were pleased, or determined to be, 
with their new neighbors; but the boys were loud in asserting that their 
new acquaintances “ were real boobies, that didn’t know B from a 
broom-stick, and that they were as ugly as they were boobyish.” 

But one morning of the second week, while the Taylors were break- 
fasting, an unusual commotion was heard among the poultry, who, by 
their cackling, screaming and flying, gave evidence of some serious an- 
noyance. 

*¢ Pll bet it is a hawk!” cried out George Taylor, and catching up his 
gun, he sprang to thedoor, But instead of a hawk, he found the young 

awrences in hot pursuit of the frightened fowls, hurling stones and 
clubs at them, and hallowing and swearing enough to have frightened a 
whole legion of imps. ‘Two of the fowls lay dead in the road, the 
wing of another was broken, while several limped as if badly wounded. 

“Here! here! hallo!” cried out the impetuous boy, ‘* what are you 
about, you young scamps? Stop firing stones at the hens! let them 
alone, or I?ll] make you! Stop, I say! do you hear?” 

A volley of oaths from the young Lawrences was the only reply, as 
ney continued to hurl missives of all descriptions at the screaming 

owls. , 

“There! take that, and that, and that! And now let the hens alone!” 
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and the excited boys sent stone after stone at the little rogues, who 
instantly turned upon their assailant, and hurled stones, clubs, brickbats 
and whatever they could get hold of, at the head of the angry George. 
Fortunately they missed their aim; but one of the largest of the bricks 
went through the window of the room where the Taylors were break- 
fasting, with a crash that brought all the family to their feet, and Mr. 
Taylor to the door, who found his son with his hands full of stones, 
dodgins those thrown from the opposite side of the road. 

‘“‘ Here, sir, your boy has been throwing stones at us!” cried one side. 

“'They’ve been stoning the hens and have killed some of ’em, father,” 
was the cry on the other side; ‘just look into the road.” 

** We'll stone ’em again, if you don’t keep ’em to home! We won’t 
have ’em over here scratching up our garden. 

«Then you’ll get stoned yourselves, that’s all, you blackguards!” 

* Pooh! who’s afraid of you? You can’t throw a stone straight an 
inch from your nose!” 

It was some time before Mr. Taylor could hush this angry colloquy, 
and calm the tempest of excited feeling sufficiently to get at the real 
state of the case. ‘Then reproving George mildly for the part he had 
acted, expressing sorrow that his fowls had been mischievous, he prom- 
Ased to shut them up, to prevent their committing farther de»redations; 
though he well knew the gardens were so far advanced, that the fowls 
could not injure them. 

Here now, was the beginning of trouble. Mr. Lawrence justified his 
boys in their mischief, and the anger of George stirred up both father 
and sons to new deeds of malice. Buta few days had elapsed, when 
Carlo, the old house-dog, the playmate of the young Taylors, who was 
almost as much loved and carressed as if he had been one of the child- 
ren, was seized with sudden sickness, and after a few hours of violent 
convulsions the noble old dog died. He had been poisoned; and though 
no inquiries were instituted, yet there was no doubt who were the per- 
petrators of the deed. 

A series of petty annoyances followed this piece of malignity; and it 
was evident that the angry passage between eat and his new neigh- 
bors was neither forgotten nor forgiven. Charley, the steadiest pony 
that ever was harnessed, was left one night in his accustomed pasture, 
but was found by Mr. ‘Taylor in the morning, feeding on the young corn 
in the garden. He had never been known to jump or throw down a 
fence, and on looking for the place by which he obtained entrance into 
the garcen, it was found that the fence had been deliberately taken down 
for his admittance. But of this, as of the other rogueries, no notice 
was taken. 

A few nights after, the clothes were left hanging upon the line, to re- 
ceive the bleaching influences of the dew, but at morning the line was 
found cut in several places, and the snowy clothes were trailing on the 
ground, soiled, trampled, and much injured, Several of the finest fruit 
trees were rcbbed of their young, unripe fruit, panes of glass were 
broken in the barn windows, and in some of the out-houses, the weath- 
ercock was stoned down from the barn, the gate of the front yard was 
uvhinged, and carried, no one knew whither, flower beds were dug up 
and trampled upon, vines cut and destroyed, sticks, stones and filth 
thrown down the well,—and, in short, one depredation followed so fast 
on the heels of another, that the Taylors were in a constant state of ex- 
citement, and it required all the influence the parents could exert over 
their children, to prevent their flaming out into open hostilities against 
their neigbors. 

Nor were these the only annoyances to which they were subject, 
There was scarcely a portable article in or about the house that was 
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not, at some time or other, borrowed by the Lawrences, who, as a rule, 
retained every thing till it was sent for, when it was returned soiled, 
broken, or otherwise out of order. Numberless quarts of milk, dozens 
of eggs, pounds of pork and beef, butter and cheese, were purchased 
upon credit, and though promises to pay were plentiful and always 
ready, yet the payment in money was always, for some ready-coined 
reason, deferred. 

But under all these provocations the patience of Mr. Taylor held out 
wonderfully. No favor was ever refused the troublesome neighbors, no 
retaliatory measures were ever taken, every cause of offence was avoid- 
ed, he had always a kind, courteous word for them when he met them, 
and all the civilities of life were observed by him towards them, as 
punctiliously as though they had been his best friends. ‘The townspeo- 
ple, who knew both parties, advised Mr. Taylor to complain of the 
troublesome family, to prosecute them, or to take other retaliatory 
measures, and assured him that ‘the more he bore with them, the more 
he would be trampled upon;” but the good man had a theory of his 
own, which he seemed determined to carry into practice, and his usual 
a was, *‘ waita litte longer; they will stop their pranks bye and 

ye,” 

But an incident soon occurred which very nearly caused a quarrel, 
and which tried even Mr. Taylor’s forbearance and gentleness, almost 
beyond endurance. Little Lucy ‘Taylor was the owner of a pair of pet 
doves, white as the new-fallen snow, and tame as the old puss that 
purred in the chimney corner. ‘They were cherished with the utmost 
tenderness, were allowed in the house like children, were fed from the 
hand, fondled-in the bosom, and were nursed as carefully as infants. 
Harmless as they were beautiful, they were never molested by the 
neighbors or the passers-by, who often stopped to regard them with ad- 
miration. 

As Lucy was going out early one morning to feed her little favorites, 
she was met at the door by one of them, who flew tremblingly, and in 
terror to her bosom, where it nestled, with a slight cry, for protection. 
The little girl was not long in ascertaining the cause of its fright, for at 
that very instant, Dick Lawrence, half intoxicated, hurled the other by 
the neck into the road, where it fluttered and struggled for a few mo- 
ments, and then lay motionless and dead. Lucy sprang into the road 
in an agony, and catching up her |ifeless pet, burst out in violent grief: 

“Oh, Mr. Lawrence! how could you! my poor dove! it’s dead’! it’s 
dead !”” ’ 

‘© Yes I guess you’ll find it is—as dead as a door nail;”? wasthe reply 
of the brutal fellow; “ and if you don’t want the feck of the other one 
twisted off in the sane way, you had better keep it to home.” 

“Oh! dear! oh! dear! my poor dove! How could you kill it, Mr. 
Lawrence? It never did you, or any body else any harm!” and the lit- 
tle girl wept aloud, while the big tears rolled fast over her cheeks. 

** Well, look out for the otherone, or I'll serve that in the same way,” 
he harshly called out, as he staggered off to the tavern. 

Weeping as though her heart was broken, holding the dead dove in 
her hand, and hugging the living one to her bosom, which yet trembled 
with fear, Lucy walked mournfully into the house, where, laying both 
the birds in her mother’s lap, she threw berself into her arms, and .bury- 
ing her face in her bosom, sobbed piteously. Jt was in vain that the 
mother sought to soothe her; the torrent of her daughter’s grief would 
not be checked, and she allowed the child to weep herself into calm- 
ness, 

Fanny and the boys gathered round, and while the former mingled 
her tears with her sister, the latter gave vent to their indignation in a 
torrent of fiery invective, that Mrs. ‘Taylor could not hush. 
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* As sure as I’m born, I'd prosecute that fellow, if it cost me every 
cent | was worth,” was the remark of one boy. 

*< Prosecute him!” repeated the hot-headed George, ‘1’ shoot him! 
Father’s more of a christian than he ought to be, if he stands that fel- 
Jow’s nonsense any longer.”’ 

‘* I’m sure he’s the baddest man that ever did live!” sobbed in little 
Fanny. 

And even the mild, calm face of Mr. Taylor crimsoned for a moment, 
with indignation, to the very roots of his hair, as he saw the dead dove, 
his weeping children, the excitement of his boys, and listened to the 
story of their wrongs. But the angry flush died away instantly from his 
cheek and brow, and not till then did he trust himself to speak; and 
then his language was calculated to allay their grief and anger, to incite 
them to forbearance and forgiveness, and to induce them to overlook en- 
tirely the whole affair. And it was finally agreed by the whole family, 
to pass over the matter in silence, to forbear all mention of it to any one, 
~ to continue to treat the Lawrences as kindly and civilly as hereto- 
ore. 

This course of proceeding astonished Dick immeasurably. He knew 
not what to make of it. He knew very well what he should have done, 
had he been in Mr. Taylor’s piace, and he expected, at least, an angry 
remonstrance, if nothing more. But when the whole affair seemed 
buried in oblivion, when one, two, three days passed away, and no notice 
was taken of the killing of the dove, Dick Lawrence was thunder-struck. 
Did Mr. Taylor mean to bear with himforever? Such forbearance had 
never before been manifested towards him—why was it now? Did Mr. 
Taylor mean to pay him off bye and bye ‘in the lump,” and take ven- 
geance on him altogether for his offendings? Yes, it must be so; and 
this thought fired his breast with new desires to injure him, while dis- 
like of his neighbor, whose unwearied kindness and forbearance made 
him feel so uncomfortable, became stronger and stronger. 

He was revolving the whole subject in his thoughts a few days after, 
while at work upon the hill that overlooked the entire village, when, 
raising his eyes, and looking down into that part of the valley where 
his house stood, he beheld a sight that curdled his blood with terror, and 
almost paralyzied him with fear. _ 

The day before, he had commenced shingling the roof of his barn, 
and being obliged to leave the job uncompleted at night, he had allowed 
the ladder to remain just where it bad stood during the day, leaning 
against the roof. Little Nelly, his only daughter, a child of some three 
years, and the only being whom the harsh man seemed really to love, 
was playing about the house, when, spying the ladder, she clambered, 
step by step, up its rounds, till she reached the roof, when, agile and 
light of foot as a fairy, she made her way up its steep and slippery side, 
and seated herself upon the little staging that her father had erected for 
his convenience in shingling. Her elevated position commanded an ex- 
tensive prospect, and the little creature was gazing around in childish 
wonder, when her father first espied her from the hill, where he was at 
work. A cokl sweat instantly suffused his whole person, a dimness 
gathered in his eyes, his teeth chattered, his knees smote together, and 
it was some minutes before he could rally himself sufficiently to deter- 
mine what to do. 

His first thought was to run to her rescue; and, dropping the tools 
with which he was working, he started—but alas! a straight road from 
the hill across to his home he could not take, for a bridgeless stream, a 
river of some width lay between them, and he was no swimmer; and 
by the public road, it was more than half a mile to his dwelling, and be- 
fore he could travel that distance, his only daughter, his darling child, 
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the sole object of his love, might be precipitated to the earth, bruised, 
mangled, shapeless and lifeless. And the father groaned aloud at the 
thought. But something must be done, and with his eyes straining in a 
— agonizing gaze, upon the tiny form upon the barn, he com- 
— the descent of the hill, as though life indeed depended upon his 
e ° 

P But other eyes than those of Dick Lawrence were upon Nelly and her 
perilous situation, ‘The child’s mother had gone to the door to gathera 
handful of fuel, and missing the little prattler, had looked around for 
her, when to her horror she saw her where we have described her. A 
piercing shriek, wrung from her by her agony, which luckily, did not 
reach the ears or attract the notice of Nelly, was borne to the hearing 
of Mr. and Mrs. ‘Taylor, both of whom hastened to the spot. ‘The 
half frantic mother would have climbed the ladder for her child, or 
called to her to come down, but Mr. Taylor knew the folly and fatal 
consequences of such a course; so, at his request, ‘irs. ‘Taylor drew the 
distracted woman into the house, and sought to soothe her, whie Mr. 
Taylor set about devising means to rescue the child. He feared to with- 
draw her attention from the objects at which she was gazing, for he 
thought as soon as she realized her situation, and saw to what a giddy 
height she had attained, she would become alarmed, and attempt to de- 
scend; which would prove sure destruction. 

So calling to George, who was hoeing in the garden, he bade him 
throw stones upon the opposite side of the roof, hoping the noise would 
attract the child’s attention in that direction. ‘The plan succeeded. As 
the first stone bounded against the roof, and rattled down its side, Nelly 
started, and withdrawing her gaze from the boats that were coming up 
the river, she turned round in the direction of the noise, and looked up 
inquiringly to the ridge-pole of the barn. Another and another stone 
came beating upon the roof, and rolling and tumbling down thence to 
the ground, and the fearless child turned round, and seemed about to 
clamber farther up to ascertain the cause. Then Mr. Taylor, seizing 
the opportunity, ran up the ladder to the roof, and cautiously and still, 
advanced a step till within reach of the little truant, when taking her 
gently in his arms, and descending carefully, he carried her to her half- 
dead mother, and laid her in her bosom. 

It would not be possible to describe the joy and gratitude of the poor 
woman, as she held her little one again inher arms. She kissed iittle 
Nelly first on one cheek, then on the other, wept on Mrs. Taylor’s 
shoulder, shook Mr. ‘Taylor by the hand, and tried to find language for 
her emotion, but could not for the choking tears, and the convulsive 
sobs that heaved her bosom. 

In the midst of the joyful excitement, the gate opened, and hurriedly, 
and out of breath, with a face of ghastly whiteness, of almost deathly 
pallor, Dick Lawrence entered. Staggering like one ready to fall, he 
made his way into the house, and catching Mr. ‘l'aylor’s arm, he clutch- 
ed it convulsively. ‘* Mr. ‘l'aylor! Mr. Taylor!” was all he could ar- 
ticulate, and then he writhed and groaned like one in mortal agony. 

All were alarmec. Mrs. Lawrence sprang up for camphor, Mr. 'Tay- 
lor led the pallid fellow to the door, and seated him iu a chair, while 
Mrs. ‘Taylor began to chafe his temples and hands. But he pushed all! 
aside save Mr. 'l'aylor, to whom he clung convulsively. 

** Mr, Taylor,” he gasped in broken sentences, ‘* you’ve a’most killed 
me. You've saved the life of that child, and there isn’t another man in 
the world I’ve abused as [ have you. You’ve broke me all down, and | 
haven't the spunk of a baby.” And he wept like a child, wiping away 
re big tears with his rough coat sleeve, and sobbing almost hysteri- 
cally. 
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Mr. Taylor began to comprehend the cause of this unwonted emo- 
tion, and taking Dick by the hand, he bade him be calm, assuring him 
of his happiness in being the savior of the child. 

But the father’s heart was full, and running over. ‘ To think you 
should have done it, that I and my boys have treated so, that’s what 
plagues me! [feel bad about it. The fact is, Mr. ‘Taylor, | haven’t 
used you well, and I knew it all along.” 

** Well, well, never mind the past, friend Lawrence,” kindly replied 
Mr. ‘Taylor, “let byegones be byegones; and hereafter, let us live in 
usighberty love and kindness with one another—won’t that be the best 
way!”’ 

** Yes, yes, neighbor Taylor, that we will. Ive never behaved right 
towards you since we came here to live, and I’ve allowed the 'soys to be 
ugly. But I’ve been used to dealing with different sorts of folks from 
what you are. I should have been a better man, if I’d always been 
treated as you treat me. But oh, sir, the thought of how I’ve used 
you breaks me all down.”? And he began to weep afresh. 

It was some time before this ebullition of feeling was checked, and 
before Mr. and Mrs. ‘Taylor went to their own home. But the troubles 
of the ‘Taylors were now ended. The very next morning Dick came to 
Mr. Taylor, and offered his services if he wished to hire a man to work 
for him; and work was immediately given him, and permanent employ- 
ment promised, if he refrained from the use of intoxicating liquors. 

A few weeks more, and Mr. Taylor, who seemed now to possess un- 
bounded influence over the untutored family, obtained the signatures of 
all the household to the temperance pledge, got the promise of the boys 
to attend regularly the district school, hired a pew tor the convenience 
of the Lawrences, who became reguiar attendants upon religious wor- 
ship on the Sabbath, and succeeded in persuading the owner of the 
house tenanted by them to put upon it thorough repairs. It was evident 
that there was a change for the better, in the moral and temporal condi- 
tion of the family, so long outcast, and the townspeople began to accord to 
them the respect and civil attentions their improved circumstances de- 
manded. 

While many wondered at the change, and affected not to understand 
it, Dick was always ready with an explanation. ‘* Why you see,” he 
would say, ‘the restof you preached up what the good book says, 
‘ Overcome evil with good,’ but Mr. Taylor practised it—and I’m a 
better man, as the consequence.” 





True Ricues.—A gentleman one day took an acquaintance of his 
upon the top of his house to show him the extent of his possessions. 
Waving his hand about, “ There,” said he, “ that is my estate.”” Then 
pointing to a great distance on one side, ‘‘ Do you see that farm?” 

“¢ Yes.” 

‘* Well, that is mine!” 

Pointing again to the other side—‘‘ Do you see that house ?”’ 

‘s Yes,” 

*¢ That also belongs to me.” 

*‘ Then said his friend—* Do you see that little village out yonder?” 

** Yes.” 

«* Well, there is a poor women in that village, who can say more than 
all this.” 

‘© What can she say?” 

‘¢ Why, she can say, Christ is mine !”’ 

He looked confounded, and said no more. 
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ARTICLE LXXVIII. 


The Law of the Lord and Public Opinion. 


BY REV. DAY K. LEE. 


Jeremian and Paul declare the Lord to have said:—* I will put my 
laws into their minds, and write them in their hearts; and | will be their. 
God and they shall be my people.” ‘These words constitute a predic- 
tion and a promise, at once gracious and sublime, as any that ever relat- 
ed to the welfare of men. The Prophet and Apostle both were dis- 
coursing of the old and new dispensations, and showing how eminently 
the latter excels the former. ‘The dispensation of written laws, given 
the Jews at Mount Sinai, and the dispensation of moral principles given 
all people from Mount Sion. The dispensations of Moses and Christ. 
The purpose of the one and the other was_ the promulgation of God’s 
laws and the enforcement of his commandments. ‘The one was the in- 
cipient disclosure of first principles, of which the other is the fulfilment 
and perfection. ‘The design of both was the inculcation of love to God 
and love to man. ‘The first was given to an ignorant, semi-barbarian in 
the infancy of our race. It was given in written statutes with imposing 
rites andl ceremonies. The people were not prepared for government 
more exalted or spiritual, They could not appreciate vital principles 
and maintain a just public opinion. The best government for them was 
one appealing more to the senses and influencing their hopes and appre- 
hensions. ‘his government was given them in written, legal statutes 
and enforced with an awful solemnity of which the thunders of Sinai 
werea symbol. This government was to retain its sanctions to the day 
of the Messiah, and after that period, people were to be governed by 
written laws of a similar kind until society rose to a perfection in which 
they could understand the laws of the new dispensation and live without 
fear in its more excellent commands. But a time was purposed, we be- 
lieve, when all written laws and all human government shall be done 
away, and the law of the Lord be written in men’s minds and hearts, 
and from this arise a just Public Opinion which shall govern the world 
in love, liberty and peace. 

That time is predicted in the scripture we have cited. And as far as 
christian men and women are made perfect in christianity, this great 
prediction is fulfilled in them. They are animated with a sentiment, 
they are swayed by principles and exemplify a Public Opinion which is 
above all written laws, and act the right and noble without regard to the 
reward or penalty of written statutes. In the primitive christian church 
the promise was fulfilled. In the advancement of society toward per- 
fection and of nations toward equality, intelligence and freedom, the 
law of the Lord shines more and more perceptibly from men’s hearts 
and minds, and written statutes and conventional rules of states and na- 
tions are less needed and regarded. The law of the Lord is more per- 
fect than the statutes of unenlightened men; more happy in its influ- 
ence, more to be obeyed and practised. The law of the Lord willreform 
Public Opinion, and fulfil a good time coming when every man will be 
his own president, judge, minister, counsellor; when the reign of heav- 
eu shall be victorious on earth, when the wide world of men shall love 
and serve each other, and Public Opinion constitute a law universally 
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obeyed as the will of God in heaven. This I gladly anticipate. The 
law of the Lord gains sway on earth, and the masses of the nlp are 
every where advancing to its spirit and perfection. The law of the 
Lord does not require us to be disobedient to the spirit of just human 
laws and good human government; it does not, I believe, require a cit- 
izen of New England to be disloyal to his government, or disobedient to 
those written statutes which regulate the society of New England. But 
it does require him to be a man before an American; to be just and 
christian for the sake of justice and christianity, not because some writ- 
ten law demands it. The law of the Lord would have right and liberty 
prevail without regard to rewards or penalties, because, of every good, 
they are most to be desired, because wrong is its own penalty and right 
its own reward. 

The law of Light is a law of the Lord, and he is writing that law in 
the minds and hearts of the people. By this phrase, I mean the prog- 
ress of man in the knowledge of truth, in education, science, letters, in- 
ventions. ‘Truth is light, and it shines as the sun of the moral world. 
Education is light, and all rich discoveries, all good inventions are but 
beams of light from the sun of the moral universe. Progress in truth, 
science and christianity, is obedience to the law of light, and how that 
progress abounds in the age before us. We may say to the world as 
the prophet said to Zion—** Arise, shine, for thy light is come and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee!” We may read the report of 
missionaries and travellers who have visited lands of the distant gentile, 
and they will tell us that even the pagan world has awakened to that 

rogress, and that old idolatries are being outgrown and abandoned. 
I'he spirit of the great Illumination is more and more felt in the heathen 
world, and even where idolatries remain, the worship is more exalted, 
for a more benignant Deity is conceived to rule the nations and stand 
behind the symbol of the idol. 

And in Christian nations, how great is the advancement of the ——_ 
in this law of light! Nota paper or magazine comes to us from Eu- 
rope without bringing intelligence of this advancement. ‘The people of 
England, France, Scotland and Italy, are organizing themselves into as- 
sociations, co-operative leagues, banded brotherhoods, to help one an- 
other and obtain more light and blessing. 

The masses of the people in all lands of Europe and America seem 
advancing in the light of the gospel, and discovering and banishing 
many old errors that are outgrown. ‘The law of the Lord is written in 
more and more hearts, and they rise to correcter judgments, and follow 
nobler ry oe, and standing above statute laws they are doing the 
right and following the just and noble from the love of right and justice. 

The law of Love is the law of the Lord, and he is writing that law in 
the hearts of his people. ‘The law of Love sends forth charity, benev- 
olence, brotherhood. And far as we are from perfection, we believe 
there never was a time when so many loved their neighbors and breth- 
ren. Never atime when so much wealth was expended on benevolent 
objects. When so many nations regarded each other with feelings so 
near christian. It is but to-day that we are informed of a world’s con- 
vention at Brussels assembled for the purpose of influencing the Public 
Opinion of the world in favor of substituting some other mode of set- 
tling national differences than an appeal to brutal power. 

And were not England and America saved from a war of late, by the 
kindly prayers and exertions of men and women on both shores, in 
whose minds the law of Love had been written. This spirit of the age 
has not been produced by human agency alone. It is visible to our eyes 
that the Lord is at work by direct powers and influences, to impress 
His own spirit on the hearts of His children. That he has visited His 
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people in these days and imprinted their minds with His law of Love 
that the reign of evil may be more speedily terminated. Public Opinion 
breathes more and more of this spirit. The law of Love is fast estab- 
lishing a Public Opinion which stands above all mere human codes and 
charters. That Public Opinion is demanding more for the brotherhood 
and less for their rulers. More for the common people and less for 

‘ princes and presidents. ‘That Public Opinion is beginning to rule the 
world. And how must the people rejoice as it breathes more and more 
of the spirit of God! The monarchy of England is doubtless as pow- 
erful, if not so despotic, as any government on earth. ‘The government 
laws of England have been as deeply reverenced as the laws of any na- 
tion. And yet, such has been the progress of the people of England in 
light and love of brotherhood, that the privileged few have expressed 
alarm for the consequences, and a late Prime Minister* of that realm, 
gave up that lofty office in obedience to the people, declaring that Pub- 
lic Opinion ruled England. Public Opinion is rising above her laws. 
Public Opinion is beginning to divide the kingdom and sway the sceptre 
with Victoria. 

The law of Liberty is a law of the Lord, and, as by the pen of a le- 
gion of angels he is writing that law in the minds of the people. As if 
to bring speedily the Jubilee of nations, he is establishing the world 
over a progress in Public Opinion, which repudiates one after another, 
the statute laws of bondage and multiplies the sons and daughters of the 
free. ‘That law of Liberty, written in the hearts of our fathers and 
forming a Public Opinion more lofty and mighty than the laws of men 
that ruled them, impelled those heroes on to the great war of liberty, 
and achieved for this land such immunities of freedom as rendered 
America the model Republic, the home of highest christian principles, 
a refuge for philanthropy, a garden blossoming white with blessings 
in the light of the star of Empire. Public Opinion made America the 
model Republic. Public Opinion sits now above her laws, the mighty 
genius of our land, in her progress sustaining statutes that are noblest, 
repudiating rules that the people have outgrown, demanding in louder 
and louder tones the truest liberty of the largest number, striking off 
the bondman’s fetters, carrying conifort and relief to prisons, demanding 
freedom of speech, calling for christian deeds instead of professions, 
extending the sphere of the Pulpit and Church, erecting asylums for 
the unfortunate, winning from the rich the noblest charities, increasing 
reverence for human nature, and sending abroad to other nations a 
spirit of power and freedom which will bring all the nations, at last to 
the liberty promised in the word and spirit of Christianity. 

The law of Light, diffusing knowledge, prepares the Public mind for 
the law of Love. The law of Love, by mesrne’ hatred, rendering 
war unpopular, demolishing walls that have divided nations and neigh- 
bors, and promoting benevolence, prepares Public Opinion for the law 
of Liberty; and the law of Liberty enforces its commands and main- 
tains its peerless majesty in the ratio that more and more of the large, 
warm hearts of the million have bounded with its pulses, progressed iv 
its spirit and rejoiced in its spreading victories. As christianity extends 
its sway, and exemplifies more and more of its practical faith and bless- 
ing, all these laws of the Lord are promulgated, and elevate Public 
Opinien toward a standard of perfection. They are mightier than our 
mightiest sins and errors. Foremost and pre-eminently they must rule 
our great Republic, advancing Public Opinion at last to a perfection un- 
parallelled beneath the heavens. 

And men are given an agency in the establishment of those laws. 


* Sir Robert Peel. 
18* 
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The people of America are commissioned of the Lord to accept them 
and write them in other hearts, that Public Opinion may rise to its per- 
fection and the reign of heaven begin on our shore. As Public Opinion 
advances, the excellency of laws must rise. As Public Opinion decides, 
either right or wrong will bear sway. To Public Opinion the Pulpit 
and Lyceum must speak. To Public Opinion the reformer and philan- 
thropist appeal. As Public Opinion reforms, the wrongs of our land 
will disappear. Make Public Opinion declare it, and the liquor dealer 
will be shamed from his evil trade. Let Public Opinion say it must be 
so, and the mechanic, seamstress and operative will receive juster re- 
wards for their labor, and all industrial interests will rise and flourish. 
Have Public Opinion frown with a hearty indignation and slaves will be 
set at liberty and the old bloody gallows go down, and prisoners be 
treated as human beings. Give Pubiic Opinion the laws of the land 
written in men’s hearts, and universal christianity will be the religion of 
the world and christians will love and serve each other. Let us then 
go out on the mighty mission! Let the laws of the Lord be written in 
every heart and mind, and a pure Public Opinion will preside at last the 
empress of the world, “and they shall teach no more, every man his 
neighbor, and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord, for all 
shall know him from the Jeast to the greatest.” 





Origin of Great Men. 


CoLumBus was the son of a weaver and a weaver himself. 

Rabelias was the son of an apothecary. 

Claude Loraine was bred of a pastry cook. 

Molier was the son of a tapestry maker. 

Cervantes was a common soldier. 

Homer was the son of a poor farmer. 

Demosthenes was the son of a cutler. 

Terence was a slave. 

Oliver Cromwell was the son of a brewer. 

John Howard was an apprentice to a grocer. 

Franklin was a journeyman printer, son of a tallow chandler and 
soap boiler. 

Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Worcester, was the son of a linen draper. 

Daniel Defoe was a hosier, and son of a butcher. 

Whitefield was the son of an Inn-keeper at Gloucester. 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel rear admiral of England, was an apprentice to 
a shoemaker and afterwards a cabin boy. 

Bishop Prideau worked in the kitchen at Exeter College, Oxford. 

Cardinal Wolsey was the son of a butcher. 

Ferguson was a shepherd. 

Dean Tucker was the son of a poor farmer in Cardiganshire, and 
performed his journeys to Oxford on foot. 

Edmund Halley was the son of a farmer at Ashleh de la Zouch, 

Lucian was the son of a maker of statuary. 

Virgil was the son of a porter. 

Horace was the son of a shopkeeper. 

Shakespeare was the son of a wool stapler. 

Milton was the son of a money scrivener. 

Pope was the son of a merchant. 

Robert Burns was the son of a ploughman in Aryshire. 














FITZ GREEN 


Mr. Hauueck, the gifted author of 
Alnwick Castle, Marco Bozzaris, Fenny, 
and a hundred other gems of poetry, 
was born at Guilford, in Connecticut, in 
August, 1795. In his eighteenth year 
he removed to the city of New York, 
where he has since resided. It is said 
that he evinced a taste for poetry, and 
wrote verses at an early period; but the 
oldest of his effusions are those under 
the signatures of ‘* Croaker,’’ and of 
‘* Croaker & Co,,’’ published in the N. 
Y. Evening Post, in 1819. In the pro- 
duction of these pleasant satires he was 
associated with Dr. Drake, the author of 
the **Cu!prit Fay,’’ a man of brilliant 
wit and delicate fancy, with whom he 
was longintimate. Drake died in 1820, 
and his friend soon after wrote for the 
N. Y. Review, then edited by Bryant, 
the lines to his memory, which we here 
apppend. Halleck has generally been 
engaged in commercial pursuits. He 
was once in ‘‘ the cotton trade, and su- 
garline;’’ but has for several years been 
the principal superintendent of the affairs 
of the great capitalist, the late Mr. As- 
tor. 

We are indebted to the American Cou- 
rier for the above cut and article.—Ep 
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HALLECK. 


ON THE DEATH OF 


JOSEPH RODMAM DRAKE. 


“ The good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer duat, 
Burn to the socket.”"—Worpswortnh. 


Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days ! 

None knew thiee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 


Tears fell, when thou wert dying, 
From eyes unnsed to weep, 

And long where thou art lying, 
Will tears the cold turf steep. 


When hearts, whose truth was proven, 
Like thine, are laid in earth, 

There should a wreath be woven 
To tell the world their worth ; 


And 1, who woke each morrow 
To clasp thy hand in mine, 
Who shared thy joy and sorrow, 
Whose weal and wo were thine :; 


It should be mine to braid it 
Around thy faded brow, 
But I’ve in vain essayed it, 
And feel I cannot now. 


While memory bids me weep thee, 
Nor thoughts nor words are free, 
The grief iz fixed too deeply 
That mourns a man like thee 
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SELECT POEMS, 


BY REV. 8S. G. BULFINCH. 


ST. PETER IN PRISON. 


BY KEBLE. 


Awp when Herod would have brought him forth, the same night Peter was sleeping between 
\wo soldiers, bound with two chains ; and the kecpers before the door kept the prisun 
Acts xii. 6. 


Tuov thrice denied, yet thrice belov’d, 
Watch by thine own forgiven friend ; 
In sharpest perils faithful prov’d 
Let his soul love thee to the end. 


The prayer is heard—else why so deep 
His slumber on the eve of death ? 

And wherefore smiles he in his sleep, 
As one who drew celestial breath ? 


He loves and is beloved again— 
Can his soul choose but be at rest ? 
Sorrow hath fled away, and pain 
Dares not invade the guarded nest 


He loves and weeps—but more than tears 
Have seal’d thy welcome and his love— 

One look lives in him, and endears 
Crosses and wrongs where’er he rove. 


That gracious, chiding look, Thy call 
To win him to himself and Thee, 

Sweetening the sorrow of his fall 
Which else were rued too bitterly. 


Even through the veil of sleep it shises, 
The memory of that kindly glance ; 
The Angel, watching by, divines 
And spures awhile his blissful trance. 


Or haply to his native lake 
His vision wafts him back to talk 
With Jesus, ere his flight to take, 
As in that solemn evening walk. 


His dream is changed—the Tyrant’s voice 
Call to that last of glorious deeds—~ 

But as he rises to rejoice 
Not Herod but an Angel leads. 


He dreams he sees a lamp flash bright, 
Glancing around his prison room,— 

But ’tis a gleam of heavenly light 
That fills up all the ample gloom. 


The flame, that in a few short years 

Deep through the chambers of the dead, 
Shall pierce and dry the fount of tears, 

Is waving o’er his dungeon bed. 
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Touch’d, he upstarts—his chains unbind— 
Through darksome vault, up massy stair, 

His dizzy, doubting footsteps wind 

To freedom and cool moonlight air. 





































Then all himeelf, all joy and calm, 

Though for a while, his hand forego, 
Just as it touched, lhe martyr’s palm, 
He turns him to his task below; 






The pastoral staff, the keys of heaven, 

To wield awhile in grey-hair’d might, 
Then from his cross to spring furgiven, 
And follow Jesus out of sight. 





LAY OF THE IMPRISONED HUNTSMAN. 


BY SCOTT. 


My hawk is tired of perch and hood, 
My idle greyhound loathes his food, 
My horse is weary of his stall, 

And I am sick of captive thrall. 

I wish I were as I have been, 
Hunting the hart in forest green, 
With bended bow and bloodhound free, 
For that’s the life is meet for me. 






I hate to learn the ebb of time 
From yon dull steeple’s drowsy chime, 
Or mark it, as the sunbeams craw], 
Inch after inch, along the wall. 

The lark was wont my matins ring, 
The sable rook my vespers sing ; 
These towers, though a king’s they be, 
Have not a hall of joy for me. 






No more at dawning morn I rise, 
And sun myself in Ellen’s eyes, 
Drive the fleet aeer the forest through 
And homeward wend with evening dew; 
A blithesome welcome blithely meet, 
And lay my trophies at her feet, 

While fled the eve on wing of glee,— 
That life is lest to love and me! 








Awecpores.—A prisoner being brought up at a London police office, 
the following dialogue passed between him and the magistrate :— 
* How do you live?” 
‘¢ Pretty well, sir, generally a little beef and pudding for dinner.” 
*< [ mean, sir, how do you get your bread?” ; 
‘I beg your worship’s pardon; sometimes, at the baker’s and some- Pat 
times at the chandler’s shop,” 
‘© You may be as witty as you please, sir; but | want to know how 
you live, and therefore ask you how do you do?” 
‘Tolerable well, I thank you, sir, | hope your worship is well also.” 


A Greek maid being asked what fortune she would bring her husband, 
answered, ‘* { will bring him what is more valuable than any treasure— 
a heart unspotted, and virtue without a stain, which is all that descended 
to me from my parents.” 








ARTICLE LXXX. 
Female Penitentaries. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


* 


1. Short Account of the London Magdalene Hospital. London. 1846. 
2. De la Prostitution dans la Ville de od Par A. J. B. Parent-Du- 
chatelet Deuxieme Edition. Paris. 1837. 


Ir is time that we broke through that spurious modesty that suffers 
certain fearful forms of vice to grow to a rank luxuriance rather than 
even hint at their existence. We allude to the hesitancy in exposing 
the peculiar sins of woman. ‘Treatises on this topic, often written with 
the purest intentions, are thrown aside, while novels and romances are 
suffered to lay upon our drawing-roon, tables, which exhibit a laxity of 
principle that is indeed shocking to contemplate. Our daughters every 
where are met with these works which exhibit vice in such colors that 
the most wary are deceived. Oe 

We are hunting out the causes of many immoralities, but how little is 
done for the unchaste female! Whoever touches the subject is told that 
‘it is a difficult question to meddle with—an exceedingly awkward sub- 
ject—we must let it alone we suppose—it is very dreadful to be sure— 
but there will be always abandoned women, and they are a class it 
really soils one’s imagination to meddle with.’ And so the wandering 
soul is suffered to drift away. How different the case with the youn 
thief! He is caught and placed ina cell. In time he is released, an 
perhaps regains his character. But to the erring girl the door is closed. 
How different with the other sex, even when guilty of this identical sin! 
His deeds, foul and dark as they are, are often unknown. Woman is 
the greatest sufferer by the loss of her purity; so, of course, is thrown 
on her the greater responsibility in resisting temptation. But is she to 
suffer without hope? We forget the Saviour’s treatment of fallen wo- 
men. By condemning the harshness of the Jewish Church towards this 
class of sinners by his own personal tenderness towards more than one 
who had fallen from virtue’s path, He seems, in tones the most distinct, 
to commend these erring members to the Christian Church. Has that 
Church followed the example of her Head? It is said by statisticians 
that three or four years, at most seven, terminates the career of such a 
life! Late hours, wet, cold, intoxication to drown thoughts, ill usage, 
disease, break down the frail tenement of flesh and blood. Sin is a 
hard taskmaster. Can the Church waive aside this work as out of ber 
department? 

Some efforts have beew made for unfortunate females. But how 
small, compared with the evil! Our measures are puny, stunted, and 
dwarfish. What is the Statedoing? WhattheChurch? Private gen- 
erosity often does more than both. Sometimes the institutions them- 
selves do more than all combined. The London Female Penitentiary, 
the largest in the city, did work to the amount of 1184l., while the sub- 
scriptions only amounted to 7241. 

hese thoughts have been suggested by an article in the London 
Quarterly Review for September. It is indeed refreshing to find a 
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Female Penitentiaries. 


leading Journal of Great Britain leaving the great questions of state po- 
licy and trade to discuss the claims of erring and unfortunate women. 
One almost fancies the golden age has come, when such journals come 
down, or rather up, to topics so intimately connected with the welfare 
of society. How much more valuable is a human soul than stocks! 
‘How much better is a man than a sheep!” 

The reviewer gives the number of abandoned females in London. 
He says they range from 8000 to 12000. He then gives the number of 
Female Penitentiaries, which shows the scanty provision in that great 
city, which numbers over 2,000,000 of souls. 


LONDON, 





The yen Hospital, 110 
London Female Penitentiary, 100 
London Society for the Protection of Young Females, 70 
Home for Penitent Females, Pentonville, 50 
Westminster Penitent Female Asylum, 27 
Lock Huspital Asylum, Harrow Road, 20 
British Female Refage, 31 
Guardian Society, Bethnal Green, 33 





The Reviewer then shows the disproportion to the necessity in the 
Provinces; for n Liverpool, the number of abandoned women is 2290! 
We give the list of Penitentiaries and Asylums:— 


THE PROVINCES. 





= 
ipa nash 


Liverpoo! Penitentiary, 56 a 
Benevolent Society, 21 eh 
Birmingham Magdalene, 22 Re 
Bristol Penitentiary, 17 iw 
Leeds GuarJian Society, : 1} ae 
Newcastle, 26 na 
Manchester and Salford Asylum, 82 Hi 
| 


How small the provision when compared with the amount of vice! 
It will be sid that the supply equals the demand. This is amply met 
by the fact that more apply than can be received. This is a su cient 
answer. It costs a woman a great effort, covered with her own shame, 
to present herself before the door of a Penitentiary Asylum. How aw- 
ful to turn away even one such applicant! To stifle the feeling of re- 
pentance, when an actual step is taken toward an altered life; to close 
the door of mercy, when in some warm moment of godly surrow, the 
lost sheep hurries to the fold. She should be received with rejoteing. 
Take the Reports of 1847:—London Female Penitentiary: Applica- 
tions, 169; Admitted, 73; Rejected, 96. By these statistics, it seems 
that more than half were'rejected™ 

At the Westminster Asylum, there were many applications. Several 
abandoned females were anxious to leave their guilty course and return 
to the path of virtue. And although there was ample room in the house, 
yet 42 were rejected in one year for want of funds! 

At the London Society for the Protection of Young Females, there 
were 150 Applications, and only 30 Admissions! iy 
_ At the Lock Hospital, we are told that 150 pass through the adjoin- 
ing Hospital in the course of a year. These are the degraded daugh- 
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ters of the poor. Many express a strong desire to be saved from a life 
of shame, but the Committee ask, 


‘Whither can they go? Exasperated relatives turn them from their doors. 
Females refuse to shelter them! Even the Asylum established for this very ob- 
ject, accommodates only about 20, and is compelled, in a great majority of cases, 
to rejectthem. What then remains for them, unless the helping hand of charity 
is stretched forth for their deliverance, but to revert to their former habits of infa- 
my, in all human probability, speedily to perish !’ 


The denial of one often repels more. Many, watting to hear the fate 
of their companions, apply the refusal to themselves, and never venture 
ona petition! ‘l'rue, at certain seasons of the year, many struggle into 
the Posieeatiorios; merely to get bed and board during the winter. 
Their guilty trade droops, and the weather adds to its miseries. Even 
these should not be driven back; the door should be open, whatever 
prompts the knock! These very intervals are favorable. ‘heir mode 
of life is broken up. Opportunities for reflection have come. Now by 
conversation and by books some sparks might be struck from a smoul- 
dering conscience. : 

But it is not enough simply to recetve those who seek for shelter. 
We are to seek them; we are to search for them as the faithful shep- 
herd searches for the lost sheep. We are not to watt for the returning 
wanderers; we are not simply to have all things iv readiness for their 
reception; to open the door when they heave found the heart to knock. 
No. Something more must be done. ‘This is only one half of Chris- 
tianity. ‘* What manof you having a hundred sheep, if he loseth one 
of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go- 
eth after that which is lost, until he find it?” * * * * Kither what 
woman, having ten pieces of silver, if she loseth one piece, doth not 
light a candle, and sweep the house diligently until she findeth it??? * * 
“There is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth.” * * * * When he was yet a great way off, his father saw 
him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him.”’ 

Even the door, itself, may.be unknown. The Report of the Magda- 
len states that even the institution was hardly kuown. How difficult 
then for a poor girl, longing to repent, to set about the task of obtain- 
ing admission. ‘I'he more she feels her own degradation, the longer 
may she defer the step. The Reviewer suggests that some tracts be 

urposely prepared for distribution. Drunkards, thieves, blasphemers, 

ave tracts prepared for them; she is left out! 

It is said that all efforts to reclaim criminals are hopeless. Not so. 
Of course, we must be prepared for disappointments. It is difficult to 
reform habit. Inthe Short Account of the Magdalen Hospital, it is 
said that more than two thirds are permanently reclaimed. Look at 
the facts :— 


MAGD\LEN HOSPITAL, 


In service, or with their friends, 7 151 
Married, 43 
Dead, 5 
Lunatic, 1 
Situation unknown, 46 
Behaving ill, 43 


289 
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LONDON FEMALE PENITENTIARY. 


In the house at the beginning of the year, 95 
Admitted, 73 

168 
Sent to service or with their friends, 49 
Married, 1 
Left at their own request, 5 
Dismissed for ill conduct, 9 
Sent to the hospital, 1 
Sent for pregnancy, 1 
Sent to their parishes, 2 
Remaining in the Institution, 100 

168 


WESTMINSTER PENITENTIARY. 


Cases admitted since the formation in 1837, 217 
Restored to their friends, or in service, 105 


BRITISH FEMALE REFUGE. 


In the asylum at the commencement of the year 1847, 38 
Admitted, 28 

66 
Restored to their friends, or in service, 27 


LOCK ASYLUM. 


Admitted from 1787 to 1846, 1092 
Restored to their friends, or in service, 522 


LIVERPOOL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


Received from the commencement, according to the seport of 1847, 392 

Restored to their friends, or in service, 186 

Marrried, 22 
LIVERPOOL PFENITENTIARY. 

Received from the commencement, 1425 

Restored to their friends, or in service, 470 


DEVON AND EXETER, 


Received from the commencement, ; 362 
Restored to their friends, or in service, 226 


GLOUCESTER MAGDALEN., 


Admitted since the Institution was formed, : 305 

Restored to their friends, or in service, 216 
BATH PENITENTIARY. 

Admitted during the last three years, 99 

Restored to their friends, or in service, 37 


N. S. VOL. I. NO. V. —O. S. VOL. III. NO. XL. 19 
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Here are statistics enough to satisfy the most credulous, and enough 
to encourage any philanthropist. The American women here find am- 
ple room to meet the host of objections that are constantly brought 
against their efforts to reform their own sex. 

_The Reviewer recommends the employment of matrons. This is 
right. Woman should deal with woman. The sterner sex can never 
enter into her feelings; they can never enter into that nicety of feeling, 
delicacy, and considerateness, which are such important elements in 
dealing with female penitents. Here is where the labors of Elizabeth 
Fry did so much. She began by showing that woman should be placed 
over woman. 

We differ widely with the Reviewer where he says, “ we object, in 
toto, to Ladies’ Committees. He says, ‘* The very tenderness of their 
natures would stand in the way of their proper treatment; for true pity 
often requires a mixture of severity.” He thinks, “‘ pure minded women 
should not put themselves in the way of such a knowledge of evil as 
must be learnt in dealing with the fallen members of their own sex.” 
* * * He says, however, * that the very sameness of their sex should 
lead them, above all others, to pity the fallen and the frail.” He re- 
commends, that “ they give bountifully of their worldly means to sus- 
tain penitential hospitals; in this way, the pure, without being soiled 
by any contact with impurity, may help to rescue the unhappy; those 
who are placed above the temptations which beat to the ground so 
many of a lower rank, may thus help to lift up those that are fallen, 
and to replace them upon virtue’s path.” He also warmly recom- 
mends, ‘‘ that pity be shown towards the penitent, by taking her into 
service.” Here, the Reviewer says, ‘‘ especial watchfulness would be 
required, but though there may be some awkwardness in the way of the 
reception of such persons, and even some risk, yet true charity is a mar- 
vellous conqueror of difficulties.” 

The Reviewer recommends, ‘‘ that we do not forget our own sex, 
many of whom have erred in their youth, but are now living with their 
wives and children happy about them. Not so those with whom they 
have sinned. Some have perished.* Others, witb broken hearts, are 
forced to continue their pilgrimage of guilt and wo. For these we 
claim, not words alone, nor thoughts, but deeds of pity. Retribution is 
a part of penitence; it is at least possible, to give, year by year, peni- 
tential contributions to those asylums, which are devoted to the refor- 
mation of fallen woman.” 


* Every reader of the newspapers knows well what a multitude of suicides thin 
every year the ranks of these unhappiest of all human creatures. Month after 
month, and week after week, the terrible truth of Hood’s verse (and we may now 
add, of George Cruikshank’s tragic pencil) is realized, 


The Reviewer has quoted but a part of these inimitable verses. We 
have felt that the whole was so applicable that they should all be insert- 
ed. ‘The reader will find them on the opposite page. We are glad to 
make the Prisoners’ Friend a Repository of such a precious expression 
of human sympathy. We know of nothing in the human language that 
exceeds it in pathos and simplicity It is the very quintesence ef poetry. 





THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 


BY THOMAS HOOD, 


“Drowned ! Drowned ?’—HAaMLET. 


One more Unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death! 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 


Look ut her garments 
Clinging like cerements; 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing ; 
Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing. 


Touch her not scornfully ; 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly ; 
Not of the stains of her, 
All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 


Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 

Rash aud undutiful ; 
Past all dishonor, 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautifal. 


Still. for all slips of hers, 
One of Eve's family— 

Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oosing sv clamily. 


Loop up her tresses 

Escaped from the comb, 
Her fair auburn tresses ; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home ? 


Who was her father ? 
Who was her mother ? 
Had she a sister ? 

Had she a brother ? 

Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other? 


Alas ! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun ! 

Oh! it was pitiful! 
Near a whole city full! 
Home had she none ! 


Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, motherly 
Feelings had changed : 
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Love, by harsh evidence, 
Thrown from its eminence ; 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 


Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the river 

With many a light 

From many a casement, 
From garret to basement, 
She stood with amazement, 
Houseless by night. 


The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver ; 
But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river ; 
Mad from life's history, 

Glad to death’s mystery, 
Swift to be harled— 

Any where, any where, 

Out of the world! 


In she plunged boldly, 
No matter how coldly 
The rough river rau,— 
Over the brink of it, 
Picture it—think of it! 
Dissolute Mau ! 

Lave in it, drink of it, 
Then if you can ! 


Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her with care ; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young and so fair. 

Ere her limbs frigidly 
Btiffen too rigidly, 

Decently —kindly,— 
Smooth and compose them ; 
And her eyes, close them, 
Staring sv blindly. 


Dreadfully staring 
Through muddy impurity, 
As wihien with the daring 
Last look cf despairing 
Fixed on futurity. 


Perishing gloomily, 
Spurred by contumely, 
Cold inhumanity, 
Burning insanity, 

luto her rest,— 

Cross her hands humbly, 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over her breast. 


Owning her weakness, 

Her evil behavior, 

And leaving, with meekness, 
Iler sins to her Savior. 

















ARTICLE LXXXI. 
Fairmount Waterworks, 
(See Engraving.) 


THese works are situated on the East side of the Schuykill above 
the City. This is a public establishment which Philadelphia justly 
holds in the highest esteem, not only for its incalculable utility, but for 
the romantic beauty of its situation. 

In 1812, the construction of Steam works was commenced at Fair- 
mount, (the city having been supplied previously by means of two 
steam works; one on Chesnut street near the Schuykill, forcing the 
water to the other at Centre now called Penn Square,) and in 1815 wae 
so far completed as to be put in operation. 

But it soon became apparent that the small and expensive supply thus 
obtained would not meet the demand of a great and growing city, and 
that some other system must be adopted better calculated to secure the 
great objects of economy and abundance. Accordingly in 1818, the city 
councils, in compliance with a reccommendation of the watering com- 
mitte, authorized the erection of the dam and water works now in op- 
eration; the first wheel was put in motion, Julyl, 1822, 

‘The whole works occupy about 30 acres, the greater part of which 
consists of the Mount, about one hundred feet above the water in the 
river and fifty feet above the highest ground in the city. On the top of 
the Mount are four reservoirs, enclosed by a paling, and surrounded by 
a gravel walk, having flights of steps ascending from below. ‘The side 
of the Mount facing the Schuylkill presents a beautiful natural appear- 
ance, consisting of rock, covered with trees, shrubbery, moss, vines, 
&c., beautifully intermingled; the ground at the base is handsomely 
laid out with walks, grass, trees, fountains, &c.; the part of the Mount 
toward the city presents a more artificial, though beautiful appearance, 
being a regnlar declivity of luxuriant grass. 

The requisite power for propelling the machinery is obtained by means 
of a dam 1600 feet in length, thrown across the river, from which a race 
upwards of 400 feet long and 90 feet wide excavated from the solid 
rock, conveys the water to the forebays in front of the wheels. ‘The 
mill house is of stone, 238 feet long, and 56 feet wide, being calculated 
for eight water wheels, each 15 feet in length and from 14 to 18 feet in 
diameter. ‘These wheels have iron shafts weighing about five tons each, 
and in most of them the arms and rims are also of iron. ‘lo each 
shaft is affixed a crank. working a double forcing pump by which the 
water it raised into the reservoirs. ‘lhe pumps havea diameter of 16 
inches with a stroke of five feet, making from 12 to 13 strokes in a min- 
ute; each pump raising about a million and a quarter of gallons in 24 
hours, and being connected with an iron main 16 inches in diameter, 
which passes across the bottom of the race and up the side of the Mount 
into the reservoir, 92 feet above the level of the dam. The reservoirs 
cover an area of upwards of six acres; they are 12 feet deep, lined with 
stone, and paved with bricks laid upon a bed of clay in strong lime ce- 
ment, and water tight. ‘The water is conveyed from them into the city 
by two iron mains, one 20 and the other 22 inches in diameter; from 
which branches, from 6 to 10 inches in diameter are laid through the 
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principal streets, and from these, smaller ones, into the other streets and 
alleys. From the main pipes the water is conveyed into the yards and 
dwellings by small ta or iron pipes. Fire plugs are placed in the 
streets at convenient distances, to which leathern hose may be attached, 
by means of which, water is supplied to the engines, or carried into the 
burning building. These fire plugs also furnish copious streams of wa- 
ter with which the streets are washed almost daily during the warm 
season. 

The cost of erecting the present works in 1822, with the additions of 
permanent work annually made (not including repairs to the dam) up 
to the end of the year 1842, amounted to about $1,500,000, In 1818, the 
expense of working one steam engine and pump for one year was $30,- 
858; and with this expenditure aot more than 1,600,000 gallons could be 
raised in 24 hours. Atthis rate the expense of supplying the city by 
steam power, with the same quantity of water now used, would be $227 ; 
per day; while the present expense of the water power, for attendant’s 
wages, oil, fuel, &c., is about $7 per day.—Philadelphia Described. 

neident.—‘ Before the Fairmount Works,” says a man of fortune, ' 
‘‘and before this supply of pure water, I was in the daily habit of using } 
intexicating drinks, and scarce ever drank water water without mixing | 
them with it. Since the-introduction of that water, I have almost aban- ‘ 





















doned the use of such drinks. Days and weeks pass without my using 


them atall. J do not want them.” 








(ORIGINAL) 
The Past, the Present and the Future, 
BY MRS. H. J. LEWIS. 


‘** He slept with his fathers.” 



















AND they all sleep—those men of other days— 
The brave, the beantiful, the good, the wise; 

Their dreams of bliss, their longing thirst for praise, 
Their vision of Fame’s great and dazzling prize, 

All faded as the light of life grew pale, 

And their weak footsteps neared the shadowy vale. 


Around their paths young human blossoms fell ; 
And the poor heart of choicest treasures reft, : | 
Lay desolate and dark to bide the swell . | 
Of grief’s tempestuous flood, which ever left j 
A spot around which wreaths of cypress twine, 4 
Veiling the dust once touched with spark divine 1 
j 






Mother and child, and manhood in his pride, 
And the young maiden with her flowing hair, 

Sunk, in their snowy vestments side by side, 

i Filling unnumbered graves we know not where; 

; And now as then, from heart and home must go 

The loved and lovely leaving gloom and woe. 


All nations, kindred, tongues, shall welcome be— 
A mighty gathering—on the spirit-shore— 
There shall despairing love its treasure see 
And clasp it to be parted never more! 
Pain and all grief must die, while peace shall fil! 
Each son! as quietly as dews distil. 
a 








ARTICLE LXXXII. 


Tho Model Irish Speaker. 


— ae 


«| HAVE next to accuse England of keeping aloof from us fully sixty 
miles atthe nearest point. ‘Talk of our Union after that! (Vociferous 
cheering, which lasted several hours.) No, my countrymen, it is only a 
parchment Union, a lying thing, made of the skin of the innocent sheep; 
but before we go to bed this night we’ll see that parchment torn into 
countless strips, so that every tailor in Ireland shall have to-morrow 
morning a remnant of it in his hands, to measure twelve millions 
of happy Irishmen with! (At this point the proceedings were in- 
terrupted by six persons being carried out of the room who had fainted. 
They are supposed to be tailors.) Well, sir, I denounce from this 
place, the attrocious cupidity of England, by which she monopolizes the 
tin mines entirely, almost all the iron and coal, and thus cramps, sir, our 
native industry and commerce. Why has not Ireland her own iron and 
coal? (Cries of ‘Why not?’?) Task, again, why have we no tin? 
(‘ Shame! Shame!’) and no brass? no zinc? no salmon? no elephants? 
no periwinkles? no king? (Immense cheering, during which the honor- 
able speaker sat down, and slept for a quarter of an hour, and then 
continued.) Oh! my beloved countrymen, [ have bad a most beautiful 
vision. I thought I saw every field of Ireland covered with dancing 
corn, and embroidered with the most beautiful sheep, whose wool was 
more exquisite than all the Berlin wool that was ever made in England; 
(Cheers) and I thought my countrymen, its rivers were filled with more 
salmon and more periwinkles than ever carrolled on the muddy Saxon 
shore (Cheers) ; and | thought, my countrymen, that on the brow of 
every other hill the mighty elephant was reposing under the peaceful 
shade of the shamrock (more cheers) ; and again J thought the corner 
of each field was filled with more iron, and tin, and brass, than would 
suffice to build a railway from here to the bottom of England’s perdi- 
tion (Laughter and Cheers) ; and I thought—may the beautiful vision 
be never effaced from the iris of my weeping eyes!-—that there were no 
dark clouds such as now lower o’er our bright country; but that the 
whole scene, so intensely Irish, was illumined, as if with a resplendent 
sun, with our own gas. (Enthusiastic shouts, the echoes of which 
have not yet subsided in the neighborhood of the Castle.) Oh! oh! 
when will this vision be realized?”—From an English Author. 
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Proverss.—A bad workman quarrels with his tools. 

A clear conscience fear no accusation. 

A fau!t confessed is half redressed. 

A fool’s bolt is soon shot. 

A gooil word is as soon said as an ill one. 

A handful of good life is better than a bushel of learning. 
A libertine’s life is not a life of liberty. 

A little body doth often harbor a great soul. 

All lay the load on the willing horse. 




















(ORIGINAL.) 
ARTICLE LXXXIIL. 
Female Discharged Prisoners. 
LONDON. 
Miss Burdett Coutts. 


BY EDMUND QUINCY. 





DerinG the last year, news was received from the London papers 
that Miss Burdett Coutts, the wealthiest woman in all England, if not in 
the world, was about opening an Asylum for Discharged Female Con- 
victs. It wasa noble act. Our friend Edmund Quincy furnished an 
able article at the time, and we now give {ft to our readers in our month- 
ly, as a document that should be widely read and carefully preserved. 
We suppose by this time that the Asylum is completed and in opera- 
tion. We trust this will encourage our American women, Will not 
some lady of wealth contribute in this country to rear an Asylum for her i 
ownsex’ It is gratifying to see this great work now going on abroad, . 
that amidst all the convulsions of the old world, the prisoner is not for- 
gotten. We have also the information from Hungary, that Prince Ez- 



























terhaz, the richest man now living, has opened an Asylum on his own at 
lands for Discharged Prisoners of both sexes. But to the article from bal 
onr friend Quincy :— i 
® + 

iF 


The late London papers contain the intelligence that Miss Burdett 
Coutts, the greatest fortune in England, and perhaps in the world, is 
about to establish a Refuge of Female Convicts, after their discharge 
from confinement. Its purpose is to provide a place for the reeeption of 
this most unhappy class of human beings, where they can have an op- a 
portunity to prepare themselves for a better life. A haven of rest is 
thus opened to them, where they can repair their shattered wrecks, and ’ 
have an opportunity to take a fresh departure, with happier auspices, 
on the voyage of life. A more benificent purpose could hardly be en- = 
tertained, and if it be carried out with corresponding wisdom, it can } 
hardly fail to be of signal utility. ha 

The preparations for the Refuge are now in forwardness at Shepherd’s : 
Bush, under the direction of Mr. Chesterton, the Governor of the Cold- 
bath-fields Prison. When finished, it will be capable of maintaining a t 
large number of discharged female prisoners. ‘These women, instead of 
being thrown upon the world with ruined characters and with scarcely a E 
possibility of a virtuous life, will thus find a temporary ‘home, where A 
they will receive encouragement and assistance towards leading a better 
and a happier life. It will be an addition to the Charities for which Ta 
England is distinguished, of not less value in its immediate and its re- f 
mote results, than the best of them. i 

Of all classes of criminals, women are the most entitled to assistance 
and encouragement. It is proverbial that when a woman does fall into 
vice or crime, she is, almost always, worse than a man, in the same ; 
circumstances. And her chance of recovery is, for the same reasons, Aes 
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more difficult than his. The narrower compass of the field of labor of 
women, and the greater necessity of a virtuous character for entering 
upon any part of it, renders their chances of obtaining their bread by 
their labor, much less than those of convict men. ‘They, therefore, can 
call upon the sympathy and the helping hands of those who would visit 
the Prisoners in mercy, even more than their fellow-sufferers, the men. 

The crimes and vices of women, tou, arise even more directly than 
those of men, from the fault, the selfishness, the neglect, if not the 
crime, of Society. ‘Therefore, they deserve a greater oe of the com- 
pensating efforts of Society to right its wrongs. 

Miss Burdett Coutts is the daughter of the celebrated Sir Francis 
Burdett, and the grand-daughter of the famous banker, Thomas Coutts. 
On the death of the widow of Mr. Coutts, the Duchess of St. Albans, 
the bulk of his great fortune reverted to Miss Burditt, who thereupon 
took the name of Coutts, in addition to her own. She has been the ob- 
ject of much observation and speculation in consequence of her wealth. 
She has, however, distinguished herself by the liberality with which she 
has dispensed her wealth, of which she seems disposed to be a faithful 
stewardess. She could have done nothing, however, of a wiser fore- 
cast for the production of the greatest amount of good, than this Founda- 
tion, of which we have spoken. We trust that the charity may be 
blessed, and her example followed. 





(ORIGINAL.) 
ARTICLE LXXXIV. 
Treat Him Kiadly. 

BY Cc. L. FREDERICK, 


Treat the prisoner kindly. Keep the object of his reformation ever 
in view and let the means used be salutary to sucha result. Let the 
mind be aware that though the convict is in prison for punishment, it is 
that through that punishment he will be reformed, and its infliction 
should be to promote such. ‘he true spirit and object of imprison- 
ment is not malice and revenge, yet how much to that is the modern 
manner of governing prone among many of our Institutions. 

While the severity of the law is doing its work, why should we 
trample upon and strive to sink still lower its victim? Have we no 
compassion, no pity? Should we use our power to its extent, in inflict- 
ing physical pain upon those deluded beings in our charge? Is not of- 
ten a kind and pleasant word far better? How much more’ cheerfully 
are we obeyed, far better the feelings of our own heart and much more 
profitable to the prisoners. Would we not that a convict should love 
us? Would we despise the name of having saved and reformed a way- 
ward brother? Consider this, ye who hold the sceptre over the destiny 
of such; mark the great extent of your influence; of the power in 
your possession, by a little kindness to raise up many from their deluded 
state. 
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ARTICLE LXXXV. 
The Christian Observatory. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


The Christian Observatory: A Religious and Literary Magazine. A. 
W. McCuure, Editor. 


Ir may be well, sometimes to let our readers know the kind of oppo- 
sition that we have to meet with. The above periodical has been ex- 
tremely inimical to our whole work. The editor seems ata loss for 
terms sufficiently bitter to express Iris views. We know his history, and 
we expected nothing better. Mr. McClure may lay claim to one thing 
certainly, and that is originality. It is really a curiosity :— 


Prisoners’ Frienv.—This publication belongs to the iasect world. It first 
made its appearance as a little newspaper, monthly, we believe, called ‘* The 
Hangman.’’ It was then a creeping thing. Next it became a weekly, under the 
still more ironical name of ‘* Prisoners’ Friend;’’ as though ‘* hangman’’ and 
** prisoners’ friend’? were all one and the same. ‘This was its chrysalis state, dis- 
gusting and helpless. It is now a handsomely printed moathly pximphlet, with a 
sort of jaunty and literary air. This is its butterfly-state, though it leaves a slimy 
trace on every leaf and flower where it alights. The way the editor and his help- 
ers befriend the prisoner is, by excusing all his unhandsome peccadilloes, and by 
laying the blame wholly on an uncertain impersonal something called ‘* Society,”’ 
which has organized itself so badly as to compel the poor misfortunate prisoner to 
steal of kill that he may gratify propensities which he has no other means of indulg- 
ing. ‘This publication seeks to befriend lovely manslayers also, by bringing capi- 
tal punishment to an end. It regards life so sacred that it may never be taken. 
‘** Yon must not take what you cannot give.’’ We presume that when the editor 
‘* catches a flea in his ear,’’ or some other interesting animal which grazes in near 
vicinity to that organ, he never extinguishes the vitality which he is impotent to im- 
part; but, like Uncle Toby with his fly, turns the depredators loose to prey upon 
society at large. On the subject of capital punishment, we have a divine law, and 
the reason of that law; which were also proclaimed long prior to the Mosaic code, 
and addressed to the whole human race through its second progenitor and his sons. 
‘* Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’’ This is the 
universal and perpetual law of God; and the reason of the law is added—** For 
in the image of God made he man.’’ As the defacing and overthrowing of the 
statue of a king is an act of high treason, which stands at the head of all crimes, 
so to destroy the living image of God is the highest treason against the King of 
kings. The wilful homicide has murdered God in effigy. For this he stands an 
outlaw, and is placed in the same class with the wild beast which has destroyed a 
human being; and ‘‘ at the hand of every beast,’’ and at the hand of every such 
brutal man, the blood they have shed is required. Here the maxim applies in fall 
force: ** The law remains so long as the reason of the law remains.”’ It is said 
that the gospel brings in a milder law. But has the gospel taken away ‘the im- 
age of God’’ from man? Or has it rather, so far as its influence has gone, height- 
ened and perfected that image? If the benevolent power of the gospel has in- 
creased our likeness to God, then it has strengthened the reason of the Jaw given 
through Noah, and so confirms the law itself. Here is the argument in a nut-shell, 
We will only add, that in Michigan, the only state in the union which has yet abol 
ished the death-penalty, the people already, after a short trial, are alarmed at the 
increase of the blacker crimes, aud grand juries are petitioning that the principle 
of the divine legislation may be restored to the statute-book. 
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The Editor would have done well to have come to us for a few facts. 
The periodical was originally started as a weekly, and has been so con- 
tinued until within four months. Mr. McClure takes the usual route to 
find a place for the gallows. He looks about him, and finding no place 
in the New Dispensation, he at once hastens on, and cuts through the 
body of Christ, passes by the prophets, and over Moses with his thirty- 
four capital offences, and at last arrives at a remarkable period in the 
history of the world. The earth bad been drowned by a deluge. After 
some days the Great Patriarch of a new world anxious once more to see 
dry land, sends out the dove which returns with the olive branch. And 
now as the only family are about to enter and replenish the earth, our edi- 
tor finds a place whereon to erect his gallows. Fortunate man! Wesome- 
times wonder he and the advocates of blood do not go just the other 
side of the flood. But no, this would place them at a period of time 
when even the “lovely manslayer” was suffered to go unhung. But 
our friend at last comes back and wandering over our great Republic he 
finds one State where the gallows does not exist, and he then catches at 
a mere Be oh that this State, Michigan is again to return to the reage 
statute. But we cannot follow this eccentric editor. The day will 
come when tlie last press will cease to speak in favor of this barbarous 
law. May the Lord hasten the time. 





An American Editor. 


Qur American brethren have an off-hand, free-and-easy, rough-and- 
ready way of editing their newspapers. Here is The Prisoners’ Friend, 
a Boston journal filled with a mortal hatred of Jack Ketch—or; at least, 
of his avocation. ‘The readers wish to know in what language to peti- 
tion the Legislature for Jack’s discharge. ‘Don’t be particular about 
the form,” says the editor, ‘ The undersigned respectfully ask you to 
abolish the law of Capital Punishment. That is enough”—certainly not 
too much. He isa thrifty man, the editor; economical of his words. 
He is ‘* much in want of money,” however, in spite of his thrift, but 
has sources of happiness which support him among the shabbiness of 
subscribers and the atrophy of his pocket. ‘* He is happy to be able to 
inform bis friends that the Rev. Alvin Abbott, a faithful and amiable 
inan, is now devoting his time and talents to lecturing on the abolition of 
capital punishment, collecting bills, and obtaining subscribers for the 
Prisoners’ Friend!” Aninvaluable man, Alvin Abbott. ‘* Wented, a 
woman!’ Our brother stands in need of a volunteer from the fair sex. 
‘¢ One who-is a good accountant, understands the mailing of papers, and 
is familiar with composition, would be preferred.” If our friend—(we 
call him our ** frisnd” because he is the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend’’)—if he 
has got his want supplied, his paper will not only be mailed, but femaled. 
What he means by * composition” we don’t exactly know. Is the 
lady to assist him, or the compositors ?>—Gateshead ‘Observer. 


The above is from a paper published in Great Britain. It has attracted much no- 
tice in this country, having already been extensively copied. We thank the editor 
for his kind notice. We would just inform him that we have not yet obtained the 
‘* volunteer from the female sex,’’ so that our paper is only mailed as yet. We 
are on the look out, and we shall be glad to let him know when we arrive atso de- 
sirable a consumatiou of our wishes. 








_ Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1848, by J. H. ROBINSON, 
in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


THE FUGITIVE CHIEF. 


BY J. H. 


ROBINSON. 


A Tale in Rhyme. 


“Gone ! gone ! sold and gone, 
To the rice swamp, dank and lone /°—J. G. WHITTIER. 


—— 


TO THE READER, 


Tue following poem was written several years ago. 


It is among the author’s 


earliest productions, although many alterations, and corrections have since been 


made, The writer has little excuse to make for offering it to the public. 


It has 


many imperfections, no doubt and might afford work enough for the critic should 


he feel disposed to mark its faults. 


Ye critics, and poets, speak kindly to the ‘* Fugitive Chief.’’ 


J. H. R. 


en 


Niont’s noxious vapors, chill, and damp, 
Were faliing on the Dismal Swamp, 

And gathering shadows, dim, opaque, 

Lay softly on its sleeping lake, 

Without a breeze its wave to wake, 

Or bid them on its dank shore break. 

So still was all, there seemed to be 

A spell upon that tiny sea,— 

A hush that bade its waters sleep 

A slumber motionless, and deep. 

The Raven’s croakings, hoarse, and low— 
The herald of some lurking woe— 

The stealthy Panther’s shriek of fear, 
Like dirge-note struck the eager ear— 
Telling of death, and danger near— 

Of life lost in the wild-wood drear— 

No friend to soothe—no hope to cheer. 
Gliding from tangled weed, and brake, 
The Copper-head, and Rattle-snake, 
With deadly fang—with flashing eye, 


| 
; 


Their charni-power, and their venom try— ° 


Hiss while their struggling victims die. 

So passion, from her coveri creeps, 

And ruins while our reason sleeps. 
* * 7 * 7 * * 

Bleeding, fainting, hungry, worn, 

With grief, and travel overborne— 

With fevered pulse—with heaving chest— 

With weary limbs that needeth rest, 

A human form I see 

Stretched hopeless ’neath a sheltering tree. 

Who can the wretched wanderer be ? 


§ 


§ 





The brows depressed, the dusky face 
Proclaim him of that much wronged race 
Conaemned to toil through life in vain 
In fields of Cotton, and of Cane— 
A life of servitude and pain. 
A tyrant’s varying mood to please 
They bow the back, and bend the knees, 
Nor know one blessed hour of ease ; 
Oh God, be merciful to these ! 
Break the cold links that hold them fast. 
And give them right, and rest at last— 
A Sabbath when the woe is past. 
Torn by a rude, and Pirate band 
From all they hope, or love below, 
They wander in a stranger land, 
And toil in weariness and woe— 
A fate none save a slave may know, 
Although his doom seems sad and low. 

* * * * * * * 
Thou of the cold, and haughty mien, 
Of stern, unbending brow, 
It could not be from choice I ween, 
Bleeding, alone, and now, 
Thou sought’s this dark, and dismal shade, 
From which the boldest turn afraid; 
Why have thy fearless footsteps staid 
Where none but hunted steps have strayed ? 
Few may its thousand horrors dare, 
Or breathe its pestilential air— 
Save wild beast driven, from its lair, 
That seeks for rest and safety here— 
Finds both—yet panses still in fear— 
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And fewer still would wish to make 
Their couch beside the Dismal Lake : 
Far better than such rest, to wake 
Until the crimson morning break. 
Cold, cold, and comfortless the breast, 
And sore the heart that findeth rest 
While of such dreary spot the guest. 
Tis not in idle thought alone, 

Impels me thus to speak, Unknown 
And dress my words in pity’s tone ; 
My thoughts more gen’rous impulse own 
Despite thy worn. and wretched guise— 
Those written lines upon thy brow— 
A voice is speaking from thine eyes ; 
It tells me that thou art not now 

The being Nature destined thee— 

A spirit fetterless and free— 

And tameless as a storm-rocked sea. 
The stranger sadly raised his head— 
Turned coldly on his mossy bed, 

Fixed his fierce, flashing eye on me, 
And long, and earnestly gazed he, 

As by one stediast look he sought 

To read my soul—scan all its thought. 
There was a something, stern, and high 
Beamed from his features, and his eye, 
That awed me, und that instant drew 
The homage rightfully his due. 

And then that proud, and out-cast man 
His tale of sorrow thus began, 

And deep, and dark, his hist’ry ran. 
Calm was his visage, and severe 

As look the skies when storms are near ; 
Yet sometimes o’er his faultless frame 
Which even slavery could not tame, 

4 wave of softer feeling came : 

Some seemed it like ablush of shame ; 
But transient as the fitful flash-— 
Bright herald of the thunder crash— 
That lights an instant with its fame 
Departs and leaves the night the same— 
An instant blinds us with its glare— 
We look agnin, it is not there— 

We gaze upon the empty air ; 

It was a fearful thing to see 

The spasm of silent agony. 

That would for one brief moment play 
Along his brow, then pass away, 
Leaving deep furrows where it lay. 
Each instant of such mental strife 
Counts one long year in human life ; 
Ages of bliss would not o’erpay 


The misery of one such day. 
* 


* * * * * * 


“ Long has it been since words like thine 
Have fallen on my heart’s cold shrine ; 
Oh ! speak again ! and they shall be 
Like sunlight on a turbid sea. 


Stranger, 1 would that thou could’st read 


ee ee 


? 


The thoughts that rush with lightning spee ! 


Along my racked, and phrenzied mind, 
Leaving a burning track behind, 

And thoughts no chain on earth can bind. 
Great are my wrongs—too long the tale— 
A theme to make thy check grow pale— 
And time, and patience both would fail, 
Should I each part to thee recount, 

Or e’en in thought life's ills surmount ; 
And I would not live o’er again 

A past whose ev’ry pulse was pain— 
Which sighed for rest and sighed in vain. 
It may not be—thou canst not know 

The height, the depth of human woe. 
Yet what I can, I will impart, 

The rest must rankle in my heart 

Till God take back the breath he gave, 
And time is bartered for the grave. 


‘ 


ae 


This night in dreams my requim song 
Was chanted sadly in wy ear ; 

It did not make my heart less strong— 
1 heard with more of joy than fear. 
For me death has no terrors now, 

Can bring no paleness to my brow, 
And gladly to its stroke I'd bow,— 
And deem the hour that set me free 

A blessed visitant to me. 

But were I what I used to be, 

A chief in lands beyond the sea, 

How fervently I'd pray for life, 
Forgetful of the present strife. 

How many painful mem’ries start, 
And course along from brain to -heart— 
How fast my thoughts come and depart, 
With scarce an interval between— 
Wild, dreamy, restless: and unseen— 
Like serpent gliding in the dark 
Without a sound its course to mark ; 
The smart is felt—the mischief done 
Before you deem there’s aught to shun. 


Stranger, I would not lay these limbs 

—Count not the thought with mad men’s 
whims— 

Beside this Lake all cold and still, 

Were fate obedient to my will; 

But I would fain lay down to reat 

In the far land I love the best, 

With tts dear soil hpon my breast— 

Near where the Nile’s dark waters flow. 

And Palm-tree, and Palmmetto grow, 

In which the winds sigh soft and low. 

Methinks the sad, and murmuring sound 

Would soothe, and when the Spring comes 
round, 

Its foliage rich, and green wonld wave 

A mournful requiem o’er my grave. 

Thrice blessed rest from earthly care, 

That ne’er shall waken to despair. 

There loving friends would go to weep 

And sigh above my place of sleep ; 

And never would my slumbers deep 

Be broken by the countless sighs, 

That from my bleeding brethren rise 

Who faint beneath these sultry skies. 


From fields of cotton, and of rice 

A sound goes up to Paradise— 

Oh! who would hear such sad sound twice, 

And ever wish to list again 

To such a living note of pain. 

It is the Negro’s weary wail— 

It murmurs on each pagsing gale 

Strange things, at which thou wel] mayst 
quail. 

Those murmurs tell of darkest crime— 

Of deeds done in this hated clime— 

Of youth, and innocence defiled— 

Of futher, mother, guileless child 

Torn from the last, long, dear embrace, 

And sold in christian market place. 

*Mid ribald jest, and mocking mirth 

They part to meet no more on earth ! 

Into a distant bondage borne, 

They only live their fate to mourn. 





How donbly dreary are those strains 
That tell of nought save stnpes, and chains 
For limbs already worn, and weak 

That show the wrongs they cannot speak, 
Oh ! who may fear a sterner fute— 

A lot more chill, and desolate. 


‘Tis written in the christian creed, 
That God the words of prayer will heed 
And answer in thy darkest need ; 
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If trne, the bondman’s prayer sincere 
Finds access to a heedful ear ; 

And every sigh, and every tear 

Are numbered—yet His hand 

In mercy spares this blood-stained land. 
I list not to such idle tale— 

The christian’s prayer can nought avail. 
7 never yet sought priestly aid, 

1 hate his cant, his mock parade— 

I cannot, and I never prayed— 

My knee bent never to the sod— 

T hate the white man, and his God. 


In Negro land the skies are clear, 

The sun serene and warm, 

The birds they sang the live-long year 

And cheered me with their song 

Near where my humble cottage stood 

The fair Nile poured its turbid flood ; 

ln boyhood on its banks I played 

Before my thoughts had even strayed 

To that far clime beyond the sea— 

That land of boasted liberty— 

Where I was one day dc oimed to be 

The wretch I now appear to thee. 

Oft ’mid my dreaming hours the while, 

My thoughts flow backward to the Nile 

And then its very banks do smile 

As on that well remembered hour, 

When first I felt th’ oppressor’s power. 
* . * * * * * 


My thoughts pursue their wonted track, 


And wildly wandering take me back 
Upon the heavy steps of time 

To brighter scene—to sunnier clime. 
A thousand blessed mem’ries rise 

Of native land, of distant skies, 
While one dear form with love-lit eyes, 
And truthful heart, and faithful breast, 
Awakes the thought that cannot rest. 
No white blood mantled in her face 
To link her to thy ruthless race : 

I would have been the first to drain 
Such venom from her recreant vein. 

l lov’d Lelis with warmth which few 
I deem have ever felt or knew, 

Nor time, nor distance can subdue. 
When to the heart love’s power is lent 
And it has to its idol bent, 

Though it had being in a day, 

It cannot fade or die away— 

It is a thing to dare decay— 


A guest which harbored once must stay. 


Deem it not strange that one so stern 
The lore of love could ever learn:— 
The coldest human heart wil) turn 
To woman, in the darkest hour, 
And own at last her potent power— 
That can o’er sorrow cast a charm, 
And life of half its ills disarm. 
Deep, deep, the hate I bear to those 
Il rank among my mortal foes, 
And not one pitying pulse it knows. 
As is my hatred, so my love ; 
Not thus with her—the stars above 
That gladden with their living beam, 
And warin to life the coldest stream, 
Are not more free from passions wild 
Than she, the simple Ethiop child. 

* oo * . * * * 


Dearest, though thou art far away— 


Though seas, perchance, between us lay— 
Roll their blue waves, and dash their spray, 
And my crushed heart seems cold and chill, 


I'll think of thee, and love thee still. 


While life’s dull flame, lights up my frame 


I still will think, and love the same— 


N. 8S. VOL. I. NO. vV.—0O. 8. VOL. 
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Dwell with strange fondness on thy name. 
1 would that thou wert with me now, 
And thy dear hand were on my brow ; 

I know that it would hush the pain 
Whose torture maddens in my brain— 


It has—1 know it would again. 
* * 


* * * x *. 


Perhaps that hand is still, and cold, 
And I shai ne’er again behold, 
And to my beating bosom fold, 
The form more dear than life to me: 
Stolen, and borne across the sea— 
Wafted from home by waves. and wind, 
She left a hopeless heart behind. 
Where can the weary weeper be— 
What is her fate—where wanders she ? 
Unused to toil, her feeble frame 
Must sink beneath its weight of shame— 
And there are wrongs I need not name ! 
Alas! she faints for purer air— 
She is not proof agaist despair. 
* * * * * * * 
A year passed on, a year of pain, 
Since she who on my breast had lain 
Was borne across the surging main, 
When by a pretext idly made 
My feet were lured to ambuscade, 
And I was captured, mocked, betrayed. 
I struggled with my foes in vain 
And shuddered when I felt the chain. 
’T was then I saw with sorrowing sight 
What memory recalls to-night 
So vividly that to my soul 
The past seems like a studied scrol} : 
Isee it now—it haunts me yet, 
In vain I struggle toforget— ~ 
And the last pulse of life shall bring 
Grim phantoms of that fearful thing— 
A Slave-ship bearing o’er the waves 
To christian lands a load of slaves. 
I knew not that the swelling sea 
Bore up upon its tireless tide, 
So much of hopeless misery— 
So much its warring waves should hide. 
But still I love the restless waves, 
They sigh above the deep, deep graves, 
And sing a ceaseless requiem song 
O’er those who died by christian wrong. 
This is their only funeral strain— 
Save the cold clanking of a chain 
That may on fleshless limbs remain. 
I fondly would have turned once more, 
And watched the dim, receeding shore; 
I wished alas ! what could not be, 
The chieftain was no longer free. 
I strove in vain to break my bands, 
And weptupon my fettered hands. 
a * * * * * * 


Stranger, | would that I could tell 

The horrors of that floating hell, 

Where many of my wretched race 
Found loathsome faré, and stinted space, 
taunt famine, and a burial-place. 

They bound us to that dungeon fioor, 
And I would fain recall no more 

From memory’s long hoarded store. 
Some mingled with the ocean’s roar 

The murmurs, they could not restrain 
And cursed the authors of their pain. 
Others were there who scorned to show 
By outward signs, the more than woe 
They felt within, but one might trace 

Its furrows on each haggard face, 

And on each stern, despairing one 

Mark what the tyrant’s hand had done— 
Upon each livid lip might read 


Ill, NO. XL. 20 
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i] 
| How far another day might speed , And he who gazed on them might know 
4 Their souls toward the rest they need. ‘ That all they loved of life had fled, 
oe: We sought death as a blessed boon > And stern despair had made them so. 
Nor feared that it would come too soon. % Oh! who would live without one ray 
2 Some pined for freedom day by day, Of hope, from the eterna] beam, 
% And died upon the wat’ry way. Reflected on his checqvered way 
ii And then decaying corses lay To bless life’s fleeting dream. 
About us in that filthy den— ad ad ° x e . 
' rhat grave for dead and living men— , Imarked a boy, a gentle boy, 
Until the arid air grew thick, He wore a look of childish joy, 
| And our sad souls felt deadly sick. , Which hour by hour was chased away, 
Hs Months passed away and brought no change, ; And soon, too-soon, it ceased to play, 
wa | We sighed not, nor did think it strange ) Or lingered trembling like the ray 
et When comrades of our mis’ry died, » Thrown last upon the dying day, 
ry And lay decaying bv our side, ‘ The mother of the boy was there— 
Lt y The lust sad rites of death denied. » She watched him with a mother’s care, 
Ve | lo death we also were resigned, » And gave him of her stinted fare. 
14 And sighed that we were left behind, { Alas: she could not give him air— 
1B lo suffer more than those who died ; Such airas he was wont to breathe: 
ee | Of hunger, and in sullen pride. } She died, and his her dying prayer, 
i For some refused the loathsome bread ; And that was all she cou/d bequeath. 
. Thrown to them by that ruffian crew, ) Tsaw his tiny limbs grow weak— 
Hh And sat there with declining head The hectic on his hollow cheek, 
re Until the last life-gasp they drew ; ~ And knew asure relief was nigh 
i if And threats and blows alike were vain. To him ‘twas priceless boon to die. 
i They would, not taste of food again, He sat by his dead mother’s side, 
They gave no cry—no sign of pain— And moaned most piteously and cried ; 
wa They murmured not—did not complain, , His sobs grew weaker hour by hour, 
ie They only gazed upon their chain And soon, poor child, he lost the power 
i With apathy, or deep disdain : $ To utter, orto cry aloud ; 
ff And if a kindly word was said, ; And there, upon the cold corse bowed 
ts To cheer them in that hour of need, ; He died—he died, but never a shroud 
js The shook most mournfully their head, $ Was made for mother or for child; 
ry And to the words gave little heed ; God rest them in the waters wild. 
aD 
Hie ; ‘ 
lied N oTE. In consequence of the crowded state of our columns, the remainder of 
het this beautiful poem is unavoidably deferred till our next. Ep. 
A 
a 
i 
ARTICLE LXXXVI. 
H} Thanksgiving in Mass. State Prison. 
ae 
iy 
F We believe that many of our friends would have been glad to have 
i been present on Thanksgiving day at the Prison. We think we never 
enjoyed an occasion better than in mingling with the inmates of that 





‘- Penitentiary on this annual festival. It was the meeting of the Massa- 
| chusetts State Prison Society for Moral Improvement and Mutual Aid, 
ua society formed under the excellent administration of the present War- 
‘ den, Hon. Frederick Robinson. We made a short address on the ocea- 
& sion, which was followed by our brother, J. M. Spear. The whole 
a services were well reported in one of our daily papers, and we prefer 
giving that to our readers as more perfect than any thing we could fur- 

nish from memory :— 


Thanksgiving was observed throughout the city by all classes, and so 
& i far as our observation extended, with becoming temperance, and respect 
ry to the spirit of this time honored Festival. ‘The various churches were 
; well filled, while the streets presented a Sabbath day appearance, ex- 
cept that more people were observable. The fountain on the Common, 
which was in play during the day, attracted large crowds, the weather 
ee being invitingly mild and spring-like. In the evening, the numerous 
places of amusement were thronged, very much to the Joy of the mana- 

gers. 
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At the S:ate Prison the day was observed with appropriate ceremo- 
nies. A meeting of the convicts was held in the Chapel of the Prison. 
The Rev, Jaren Curtis opened the services by an impressive prayer. 
‘fhe Choir performed a piece of Sacred music in a style that would do 
honor to any band in this locality. 

Mr. Curtis then delivered a brief but most appropriate address, from 
the 12th verse of the 116th Psalm. In the course of his observations, 
he took occasion to review the various reasons for thankfulness to God 
which ought to animate his creatures under the various circumstances of 
position in life, and more especially at present, when peace and plenty 
boded continued prosperity to the land.‘ L have no doubt,” said the 
reverend gentleman, ‘‘ that many among you question the reasons why 
you ought to be thankful. ‘Those at liberty, you will say, have good 
reason to be grateful, but we who are in prison have not the same 
grounds for thankfulness. But when we look into the true nature of our 
obligation, we are not to look to the condition that we are in to think 
whe ther we should be grateful to God or no. You all know the parable 
of the Prodigal Son—how a young man, the son of a good and kind 
father, became discontented with his position, and went to his father de- 
manding his inheritance, which he got. He was not content to remain 
at home and pursue his lawful business, but he must go far away from 
his father into a foreign country, where he wasted his substance in riot- 
ous living, and was reduced to great straits. Now I would ask you 
whether, because the son abused his father’s kindness—whether his 
mode of living absolved him from the right to be gratetul to his father? 
Did the perversion of the gift by the son throw off the obligation to 
gratitude’ 

The prodigal felt that they did not. He came back to his father, for 
he felt and kuew that he had ill-treated his father’s goodness, and he was 
penitent. Now the histories of you all are unknown to me; but Il would 
ask you has not your father been kind to you? ‘I'race back the circum- 
stances of your lives, and see whether God has not been good to you; 
and whether, abusing that goodness, your present condition has not been 
brought about by your own conduct. Do not say that because we have 
notso many biessings as others have, we have not as good a right in 
justice to be thankful and to bless God as others have. It we had regu- 
lated our hearts and lives by those principles which God has laid down 
we would not have been in such afiliction. We are to blame, and not 
God, for our present condition. Let us then feel thankful that worse 
has not befallen us. It is in this spirit that we look upon our afflictions 
—in this light we see that our own sinfulness has influenced our own con- 
dition.” ‘he reverend gentleman was listened to throughout with the 
deepest attention. 

‘The Quartette—* Oh! home, my loved home!’ was sung with much 
feeling and effect. ‘The sentiments expressed seemed to tally with those 
feelings which retrospection called up in the breasts of many, and 
thoughts of home and its forfeited delights drew the tear from many a 
manly cheek, and a sigh from all. ‘This song produced one of the most 
powerful general effects of music we ever saw demonstrated. 

An address by B.C. Taylor, a prisoner for life, followed. As we 
will publish it in a future number of the Mazl, we will not at present 
make any attempt at a vidimus of what we consider one of the most 
eloquently delivered, beautifully conceived, and most sensibly construct- 
ed orations we ever had the pleasure of hearing spoken. The evidences 
of deep thought, and profound knowledge of the constitution of mind 
on the part of the speaker can best be exhibited by the address, of which 
we have a verbatim report nearly ready for publication. It is a gratify- 
ing thing to record, along with acompliment to his ability, that Taylor is 
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a trustworthy and well-behaved man; and we humbly believe a most 
fitting object for governmental consideration and leniency. 

Address by J. M. Bradley—an excellent piece of composition. 

Quartette—-‘ Hope on, hope ever!’? was beautifully sung by the 
band. 

C. Johnson, and J. B. Rice made some very sensible remarks on the 
condition of the convicts within the prison, and the effects of incarcera- 
tion as they shewed themselves in their operation on the minds of those 
undergoing confinement. As they deserved, both addresses were well 
received, 

Quartette—* Merrily the golden stream of Life,” followed, and was 
“— with excellent spirit and effect. ' 

. B. Bradley made some excellent observations, and an original and 
beautiful song was sung by L. Clark. 

After a most beautiful display of oratory by H. T. Wheeler—which 
constituted itself a sturdy rival to the good impressions raised in favor 
of B. C. Taylor’s speech—and which, in our view was a most honora- 
ble second-best. 

The Quartette—“ Oh! give me a home” was sung by the band, and 
was productive of results similar to those created by the beautiful com- 
position “Oh! home, my loved home,” mentioned above. 

Some appropriate remarks were made by visitors, after which an An- 
them and Benediction followed. The convicts were then marched out 
into the square in divisions; and thence to dinner. This was an extra day 
—every man besides his fuller than usual share of excellent beef, bread 
and vegetables—being supplied with 5 lbs. of substantial plum pudding. 
We tasted it, and can pronounce it excellent. ‘This extra ration will ena- 


ble the prisoners to have an extra tid-bit every day for a week.— Boston 
Mail. 





To Corresronpents.—Rev. L. W. Mannine. We thank him for 
his interest in our work, and for his valuable communications. 

Mrs. H. J. Lewis. Her articles are always acceptable. 

Prof. Urnam. Our friend will excuse us for omitting his article. It 
will appear in our next. 

Mrs. C. W. Denison. Our warmest thanks are given her for that 
excellent poem. And we shall look with interest for that forth-coming 
article from her peo. 

Amica. Her communications are always acceptable. We know she 
cannot forget the Prisoner’s Friend. We have had some inquiries 
about this signature. 

Mary Brackerr, Limington, Me. As long as she writes so well, 
she must expect to find her letters published. However, we will not 
publish any more without her consent. We thank her for her kindness, 
and we shall be glad to continue the Prisoners’ Friend. 

Mrs. Livermore, Stafford, Conn. Her story is a capital one in the 
present number. Our readers have been impatient to hear from her. 
She will now probably furnish articles regularly. 

Tue POEM.—Our readers will be delighted with the inimitable po- 
em in our present number, of the Fugitive Chief. ‘The author ranks as 
one of the best writers of our times. And he has kindly given us the 

ublication of the poem for our periodical. We sincerely thank him. 
t is the most precious gift that any correspondent has bestowed upon us. 
The subject is sublime, the poetry excellent, the sentiments pure and 
lofty, and every line bears deeply the impress of humanity. 











Literary CHovrly. 


1.—The Daguerreotype and Foreign Miscellany 

This periodical has ‘passed into the hands of Crosby & Nichols, one of the most 
substantial firms in our city. Its appearance is neat, and the work is well kept up. 
It fills a space long vacant in our periodical literature. The design is to furnish 
the American reader with some of the best selections from the periodicals of Eng- 
land, France and Germany. 


2.—Graham’s American Monthly Magazine. December, 1848. 

Among the monthlies in America, (rrahain’s must take the lead. Such an array 
of talent, and such beautiful illustrations are scarcely to be found, yet the publish- 
ers really promise the coming year to do more than ever. The present number con- 
tains some spirited eagravings:—The Debut. Overboard in the Gulf. J. Bay- 
ard Taylor. The Fashions. We shall always welcome this work. 


$.—The Union Magazine of Literature and Art. Edited by Mrs. C. 

M. KirKvanp. 

This splendid monthly is again before the public. It is to appear hereafter un- 
der the management of J. Surtain, that eminent engraver, and of course, it must 
rank then higher than ever. ‘The present number is rich in matter and in Engrav- 
ings. ‘* The Spirit of the Flower’’ is surpassingly beautiful. ‘* The Bird 
Trap’’ is true to the life. Such a Magazine is an honor to American literature. 


4.—Sunday School and other Poems.. By Witiiam B. Tappan. Bos- 

ton and Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 1848. 

Here is an elegant volume of Poems from one who has often delighted us with 
his muse. This volume is a fourth and concluding volume of a series, embracing 
the revised Poems of the author, of which the ‘‘ Poetry of the Heart,’’ and ‘* Sa- 
cred and Miscellaneous Poems,’’ and ‘* Poetry of Life,’? were the first, second 
and third. Wp are glad to learn that the publishers have in press all the Poetical 
Works of Mr. Tappan. he whole will be in four volumes in rich bindings. We 
shall look forward to the publication with much interest. 


5.—The Gospel Teacher. A Monthly Magazine. Rev. J. G. Apams, 
Editor. Boston. 
It is enough of this periodical to say that it is under the care of one of the ablest 
writers in the country. It is well filled with valuable articles, and we commend it 
to the public. $1 a year—cheap enough. 


6.—Sunshine and Shade; or the Denham Family. By Saran Maria. 
4th edition. Boston: James French. 1849. 
This work breathes an excellent spirit, and is well calculated to interest a large 
class of readers. We thank the enterprising publisher for the volume, and we 
trust he will publish many more sach works to meet the public wants. 


7.— Massachusetts Quarterly Review. 

This valuable journal keeps up its interest. We are glad to find it presenting 
such subjects as the Postal Reform, Slavery, Law of Evidence, and the Free Soil 
Movement. ‘The whole work bears the impress of labor, and of course, under the 
management of sach men as THEopoRE ParKeR, R. W. Emerson, and 
other able writers, it must ever present a bold front and speak a strong word for 
humanity. Price $3,00. 


8.—Columbian Magazine. New York. John S. Taylor. 
As usual, this work comes to us with its elegant engravings, and with its origt- 
nal papers. Several of our American fair will be gratified with a look at Mrs 
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Myra C, Gaines, the wealthy heiress. The engraving is well done ; so is Phila- 
delphia. A new volume commences in January. Now is the time tu subscribe. 
The work will make an elegant volume for any centre-table. 


9.—History of the Girondists, or Personal Memoirs of the Patriots of 
the French Revolution. From unpublished sources. By ALPHONSE 

De Limartine. 3 vols. ‘Translated by H.'T. Rype, New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 1848, 

Any work from the pen of Lamartine, must, of course, be’read with deep inter- 
est, especially one on the French Revolution. Perhaps no man better understands 
this whole subject. And now as the public mind is alive to every event connected 
with France, the Harpers give us in three volumes, the history now before as. 
The work is a sort of intermediate ‘* labor between history and memoir.’’ The 
whole work is written in a pure, graphic style, and the publishers have done well 
in adding to it some fine engravings. These are, Robespierre, Madame Roland, 
and Charlotte Conlay. No work could have been given te the American Public 
better calculated to meet the present excited state of feeling respecting the past and 
present history of France. 


10.—Christian Songs by the Rev. James Gitporne Lyons, L. L. D. 
4th Edition. Philadelphia: George S. Appleton, 164 Chesnut Street. 
1849, 

Here is a volume containing 38 poems, some of which are excellent. There are 
two that we have seen published frequently, that we are glad to find in the work. 
We allude to ‘* the Heroine Martyr of Monterey ;”’ and ‘* the Electric ‘Telegraph.’ 
We cannot refrain copying two verses of the latter :— 


Alongthe smooth and slender wires 
The sleepless heralds run, 

Fast as the clear and living rays 
Go streaming from the sun ; 

No peals or fiashes heard or seen 
Their wondrous flight betray, 

And yet their words are quicker felt 
In cities far away. 


Not summer’s heat, nor winter’s hail, 
Can check their rapid course ; 

They meet unmoved the fierce wind’s rage— 
The rough wave’s sweeping force ; 

In the long night of rain and wrath, 
As in the blaze of day, 

They rush along with news of weal or wo, 
To thousands fur away. 


11.—Sartain’s Union Magazine of Literature and Art. January, 1849. 
John Sartain & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. Editors: Mrs. C. M. 
Kirkvanp, Prof. Joun S. Harr. 

As we expected, when we saw that this monthly was passing into the hands of 
Sartain, it is superior to any one now published. ‘The embellishments are execut- 
ed with great spirit, of which there are eleven. We have looked with the deepest 
interest on ‘* ‘I'he Annunciation to the Shepherds.’’ There is a softness and beauty 
about it that characterises every engraving from the hand of this inimitable artist. 
On ‘‘ the Mother and Child’’ we could gaze for hours. It is full of life and ex- 
pression. ‘The infant almost speaks in its innocence as it fondly clings to its pa- 
rent. ‘* Liberty introducing the Arts to America’? is executed in a masterly man- 
ner. The design is wel) drawn, and the figures well proportioned. ‘The remaining 
engravings are fine illustrations of the articles to which they are appended. 

Of the articles we cannot speak too highly. ‘The work opens with a rich arti- 
cle, breathing true devotion, from the pen of that bold and gifted writer, Rev. Al- 
bert Barnes, on the Announcement to the Shepherds. The other articles, of which 
there are the large number of thirty-two, are well written, and are original. We 
are glad to find one great excellency pervading the work, which is brevity. 

The work contains eighty pages on good type and on fair paper. It must take 
the lead in the line of periodicals. For sale by Redding, Boston, 8 State St. 
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12.—Letter to the People of the United States, touching the matter of 
Slavery. By ‘THeopore Parker. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 
Here is axother work from the highly gifted penof Theodore Parker, and ona 
great subject:—The Institution of Slavery. We are always glad to see the great 
men of our country turning their attention to this topic. ‘Che reader will find a 
very excellent comparison between the Criminal Cod: for the Master and the one 
for the Slave. 
The work is divided into the following sections .— 
Statistics and History of Slavery. 
II. Condition and Treatment of Slaves. 
Ill. Effects of Slavery on Industry. 
IV. Effects of Slavery on Population. 
V. Effects of Slavery on Education. 
VI. Effects of Slavery on Law and Politics. 
VII, Slavery considered as a Wrong. 


13.—Sears’ Pictorial Magazine. December. 

The December number of Sears’ Pictorial Family Magazine, an elegantly illus- 
trated periodical, nas been placed on on our table by the Agent in this eity, F. S. 
Saxton, 19 State St. Among the principal engravings is a splendid monumental 
design for the tomb of old Gov. Winthrop—the first settlement of Boston—the an- 
cient Winslow House at Marshfield, &c. There are about twenty fine engravings, 


accompanied by interesting descriptions, making the number an invaluable present 
to young people. 


14.—Littell’s Living Age. Nos, 236 and 237. 

This is one of the most valuable publications of the day. Every week for 12 1-2 
cents it furnishes the American reader with choice selections from some of the 
most valuable periodicals in Europe. Instead of our own remarks we believe we 
cannot do better than to give the contents of the two numbers before us:— 

No. 236. 
I. History of the Twentieth Century, 
Il. An European Congress. 
Iil, California. 
1V. Feats on the Fiord—Chapters VIII to XVIII. 
V. Story of a Family—Chapter IX. 
VI. Rationale of the European Anarchy. 
VII. Universal Peace. 
VIII. Lombardy. 
IX. Frank Forrester’s Field Sports. 
X. European Correspondence, 
XI. Europe again in danger. 
No. 287. 
I. Pythoric and Demoniac Possession, 
Il. Final Memoirs of Charles Lamb. 
Ilf. Animal Legends. 
IV. Alum Works. 
V. Tortures of a Farmer’s Boy. 
VL_sEtherization in Child-Birth. 
VII. Breaking Bulls at Stowe. 
VIN. The Civil War in Austria. } 
IX. A Fable for Critics. 
X. European Correspondence. 


New Posuications.— Several works were received too late for our number. 
Booksellers will hereafter, be kind enough to send in their books before the fif- 
teenth of the month. We trust our friends will remember that library of Prison- 
literature that we are now collecting. Also any works on the Art of Printing 
would be peculiarly acceptable, as we have been for many years collecting facts on 
that subject. 
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Receipts from November 15, to December 8. 





Ann Thomas, Pendleton, Ind., $2,00. Norris Maris, Kimberton, Pa., 2,00. 
Marian Lewis, do., 2,00. Wm. Hargrave, Peacedale, R. 1.,2.00. Willard Hinck- 
ley, Marston’s Mills, 2,80. Edgar Buckingham, Trenton, N. Y., 2,00. W. James, 
Medfield, Mass., 2,73. Hon. J. W. Edmonds, New York, 3,41. E. Ewer, do., 
2,00. Luke Kimball, Stow, Vt., 3,50. W. A. Stickney, Upper Middleton, 2,00. 
Wm. Wood, Somers, Ct., 1,00. Wm. H. Knapp, Nantucket, 1,25. R. F. Lov- 
ering, Boston, 2,00. Daniel A. Hathaway, Warren, 1,00 A. Roundy, Essex, 
Mass., 1,00. Jacob Harson, N. Y., 3,62. Warren Newton, Lancaster, 1,00. 





Mrs. Sarah J. Hathaway, 2,00. L. W. Manning, Dennis, Mass., 2,00 C.F. 
Eaton & Co., Boston, 2,00. Mary Brackett, Limington, Me., 1,00. Margaret 
M. Hyatt, Hudson, N. Y., 2,00. Maria Mariot,do., 2,00. Theodore H. Dorr, 
East Lexington, Mass., 3,60. 


DONATIONS. 


A friend, Boston, $20,00. Nathan Appleton, do. 10,00. Hon. Samuel Apple- 
ton, do. 10,00. Charles Buck, do. 1,00. Thomas Lamb, do. 2,00. Dr. Jacob ; 
Harsen, N. Y. ($3,62 for subscription,) 5.00. 5 





CLOTHING. 
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Nearly every Convict who applies to us for help, is destitute of sufficient cloth- 
ing to meet the inclemencies of the season. Friends of the cause will confer a 
great favor on them, by leaving any second-hand clothing, such as coats, pants, 
vests, shirts, stockings, boots, shoes, &c., at this office. 

DiscHARGED PRisoNERs.—Any person who may be willing to yb 
class of persons are requested to leave word at this office. Several have made ap- 
plications for work. 





Errata.—We regret that some errors occurred in the poem of our excellent 
and valued friend, Julia Fletcher. In third line for solemniy, read calmly. In 
thirteenth line for art, read act. In thizty-third line, for far read for. In thirty- 
sixth line, for share, read shame. In line fifty-six, for scarcely, read securely. 





W antTep—Several agents to procure subscribers. \ 


A notice of our late tour to Barnstable county will appear in our next number. — 








THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT will hold I 
its FOURTH Anniversary in Boston, January 27th, (the day 
after the Anti-Slavery meeting.) It will be held at Washing- 
tonian Hall. Commencing at 3 o’clock. Able speakers will be 
present. It is hoped that there will be a large attendance. Per- 
sons from abroad are earnestly invited to be present. Will not 


. 
the friends from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, aud Wash- 





ton, pay us a visit? Of course the friends in the Old Bay State 
will rally on the occasion. Remember a fellow-being now lies in 
Boston jail under sentence of death. One more effort, and the 
gallows will be numbered with the things that were. 
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